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A Few Tricksy Letters. 
‘THE common fault: he doesn’t roll his 7’s.’ The Pro- 


fessor was referring to a personal acquaintance of his, fresh 
from the rural districts, whose slight inaccuracy in speech 
had attracted his critical attention. The dropping of his 
g’s, and the substitution of the ‘oo’ sound for short ‘u’ did 
not affect the sensitive ears of the Professor so much as his 
failure to enunciate clearly the one letter ‘7.’ ‘ You see,’ 
continued my learned friend, adjusting his spectacles, as if 
about to address his class, ‘ the letter r is a test of one’s cul- 
ture. It is only properly rolled among those of careful edu- 
cation, where exactness of speech and enunciation is con- 
sidered an indispensable acquirement. Now I have been 
peculiarly impressed with the speech of the American peo- 
ple of late ’"—the Professor was of French extraction,— and 
I have come to the conclusion that, in the course of time, 
the letter 7 will fall into entire disuse among them. It is 
this dread that makes me so particular in noticing the 
speech of every one who slurs the letter. It is only by the 
persistence of the cultured few that the letter is kept in 
use, and, it is my impression, that, if they become lax in 
their pronunciation of it, it will gradually drop out of exist- 
ence. For this reason I advise all Americans to study 
French. I always find that beginners have difficulty in con- 
jugating some of the French verbs, such as “savoir” and 
“voir.” They don’t naturally roll their “,7’s,” and I often 
- spend hours drilling them on, je ver-rai, tu ver-ras, il ver- 

ra, mous ver-rons, vous ver-rez, ils ver-ront. It’s good 

practice.’ 

The Professor went through the form of the verb with 
animation, dwelling lingeringly on the ‘7’s,’ as if they were 
the particular inheritance of his dearly beloved mother 
tongue. We had meanwhile turned from the promenade in 
front of the hotel, and strolled along the sandy beach. The 
waves were washing loudly*at our feet, rolling and tumbling 
about like so many demons, echoing, as it were, in long 
rolling syllables the truant ‘x.’ Whether the noise suggested 
this to the Professor, I know not, but with a satisfied smile 
he turned to an old mariner, or coast fisherman, who was 
busily engaged in mending his net near by, and said: ‘A 
little rough on the water to-day, my friend.’ ‘Waal, it is a 
leetle rough,’ replied the fisherman, slowly removing the pipe 
from his mouth. ‘These ’ere raw-r days al’us kicks up er 
sea. I saw-r it t’other day when it was wuss than it’s been 
on this ’ere coast fur nigh onto ten years. Lor-r man, it 

was jes’ like Polly’s jaw-r, when she’s a-layin’ the law-r down 
to me afore I’m half awake in the mornin’,’ 

I opened my mouth to suggest to the Professor that the 
fishermen of the coast, at least, did not drop their ‘7’s’ en- 
tirely, but refrained on account of the puzzled expression 
that met my gaze. We walked on in silence for some dis- 
tance ; and the rest of our adventures that day confirmed 
the Professor’s impression that the non-urban population of 
the Northern States did not so much ignore the sound of 
the letter ‘ry’ in their speech as they did its proper place in 
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short words. There are a few tricksy letters in the alphabet 
that will persist in hiding themselves when wanted, and 
popping up unawares in the larynx just at the wrong time. 
It is the use of these letters that distinguishes the dialect and 
idioms of one locality from another. There is no rule for 
spelling the words of one section differently from those of 
another, and dialect writers have shown a great amount of 
variation in attempting to express on paper the sounds that 
rural characters make in their conversations. No one letter 
has been twisted around to suit the ideas of the novelists so 
much as the English ‘7.’ Some writers of short stories of 
the coast make it a practice to omit the ‘x’ wherever possi- 
ble from the words of the typical coast fisherman, thus 
establishing, as it were, a general rule governing this letter. 
But such strict attention to a cast-iron rule leads one into 
error, for the fishermen of the same locality will frequently 
use the letter in different ways. To illustrate this I subjoin 
two remarks that were taken from the lips of two Long Island 
fishermen, whose idiomatic expressions are frequently typical 
of the coast fishermen all along the Atlantic shore. ‘ Yer ain’t 
goin’ ter take thet ’ere boat outer in these waves,’ remarked 
one to the other, ‘fur ef yer do yer'll get wetter’n yer’ve 
ever been afore. Yer saw-r thet squarll a-comin’, didn’t 
yer? Waal, look out.’ ‘Ye don’t think thet I’m a-goin’ to 
stay in fo’ thet, d’ ye? The’ ain’t never yet been a wind 
thet’d keep me at hum, ef I’d made up my mind to go,’ was 
the somewhat indignant reply of the other. 

The difference in the pronunciation of the two seamen 
was more noticeable in the word ‘you,’ one of whom 
drawled it out, and added a perceptible ‘7’ sound to it, 
while the other cut it short with an ‘¢.’ This variation I 
attributed to the moods of the two men, one of whom was 
in a calm, lazy and idle humor, while the other was con- 
siderably angered by his comrade’s remark. In passionate 
utterances, the coast fishermen ignore the sound of the 
letter ‘7’ more than they do in ordinary conversation, when 
the temptation to drawl out their words frequently leads 
them into the opposite fault—the rolling of the ‘7’s’ in 
words where the letter does not appear. In fact, this letter 
is a sure indication of one’s carelessness in speech, and its 
misuse is not confined to the rural districts, but can be 
heard on the streets, or in the drawing-rooms, of our large 
cities. A certain species of beings called dudes, and would- 
be-English-imitators, have invented a way of pronouncing 
certain words peculiarly their own, in which the ‘7’ sound 
plays a conspicuous part; but, as their whole speech is a 
mere affectation, it is scarcely worth considering. It is 
enough to say that such affectation in time tends to ruin a 
clear, distinct enunciation, and the habit of drawling out 
words becomes a permanent feature of one’s articulate 
utterances, 

Besides the letter ‘7,’ there are others that are constantly 
misused by people of certain localities, where the universal 
standard of pronunciation is not lived up to. The changes 
which they undergo in an excited discourse are sometimes 
amusing. It will be seen that some of them are dropped 
from certain words, the same as the ‘r,’ when the speaker 
becomes angry and excited, while other letters are substi- 
tuted for them. As an illustration of this, I take from my 
notes the following conversation which occurred between 
two Jersey fishermen : 

‘So i=. yer goin’ out this arternoon ter try yer luck ag’in,’ re- 
marked one to the other, as he squatted himself on the sand. 

‘ Yaas, I guess I'll try my luck afore night wunst more,’ was the 
drawling reply, the speaker scarcely able to repress a yawn. 

‘Yer won't catch nothin’, I don’t b’lieve.’ 

‘I won't? Why not? ’—the questioner showing interest in the 
conversation of his friend for the first time. 

‘ Wal, cause yer didn’t catch nothin’ this mornin’,’ 

‘Lots thet’s got ter do with it, 1 must say. Ye’re kinder lazy 
yerself, an’ ye’d like to see every one else so. Ye'd like to see me 
stay in an’ not do anythink jes’ ‘cause yer don’t want to work.’ 

‘Thet’s a, big lie, Jim Smith, an’ ye know it. Ye h’aint so 
smart’s ye think fur, ev’n ef ye do go out twice a day.’ 
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‘ We'll see who’s the liar here.’ 

Both jumped up from their seats on the sand, and faced each other 
with anger in their eyes. 

‘ Now take thet back, or I'll make ye. Ye understand? Noth- 
ink else’ll do. Ye've got to ’polergize, or I’ll’—— 

‘Ye’ll do nothink. Ye h’aint able ter hurt a fly. I tell ye ag'in 
ye lie, an’ thet’s all there’s "bout it. Think’s likely I'd be "feared of 
a boat-stealer like ye.’ 

‘ A boat-stealer, an’ a liar! Ye sneakin’ wretch, ye, what d’ye 
mean? I never tuk a boat in my life thet didn’t b’long to me, an’ 
ye know’t. Ye tuk it you’self, an’ then layed it tome. Then ye 
cum an’ call me a liar ; ye’ll get such a thrashink fur this thet ye’ll 
remem’er it till ye’r dead. Cum now, an’ I'll make ye take thet 
back.’ 

For a moment it seemed as if the two would grapple each other 
in a savage conflict; but their anger expended itself in words. 
Ten minutes later one of them turned towards the boat house, re- 
marking as he left his companion : 

«Yaas, I'll meet yer there, ef I can get away. Be yer comin’ up 
ter the store ter-night ?’ 

‘Naw, guess I can’t ter-night. The old woman wants me ter hum.’ 


One or two things will be noticeable in this conversation. 
The aspirate ‘4’ is given its true force and significance only 
when the talkers have become warmed up to their argument, 
and it is placed before words to which it does not belong. 
This is one of the two instances in which the length of the 
words is increased. In every other instance the words are 
shortened by omitting vowels whenever possible, and in pro- 
portion to the speaker’s anger will this omission occur. In 
words terminating with ‘ mg,’ the ‘g’ is omitted in ordinary 
conversation ; but when excited the speakers end mg-words 
with a sharp ‘2’ sound, the second instance in which the 
words are increased in length. 

In the best dialect stories this variation in the pronun- 
ciation of words is noticeable, although in many instances it 
is not carried out as systematically as one could wish. The 
tones in which words are uttered are often more effective 
than the mere combinations of sounds themselves, the same 
as gesticulation is frequently more impressive than the most 
impassioned oratory. The Indian’s low ‘ Ugh,’ resembling 
the grunt of a pig, has a dozen different meanings, no one of 
which can be accurately interpreted by one not acquainted 
with his nature. The inflection of his voice, however, which 
accompanies the unmusical noise, reveals astonishment, 
terror, or curiosity, as the case may be. It is often difficult 
to write down the passing moods of characters merely by 
reporting their conversation ; yet, if it is skilfully done, it is 
like breathing life into dull senseless automata. Too often 
characters in novels are of the latter sort ; and they fail to 
hold the reader’s attention for any length of time, especially 
when the novelist is dealing with rural life. The average 
novel-reader finds it difficult to become interested in scenes 
foreign to his own experience, where the characters all speak 
dialects, whose meaning is frequently shrouded in mystery. 
To catch the meaning of each sentence requires consider- 
able concentration of mind, and, unless the scene is a stir- 
ring one, and moves along smoothly, pain rather than pleas- 
ure is experienced from the perusal of the story. 

Words can frequently express the anger or joy of a person 
quite accurately, but the imagination has to supply some- 
thing that is lacking and without which the sketch appears 
flat. Certain words are, therefore, employed only when the 
person is in an unnatural mood—strong, emphatic exclama- 
tions for anger, ‘ Pshaw!’ and ‘Jupiter!’ for impatience, 
‘ Aha,’ for surprise, and ‘ Alas!’ for disappointment. These 
words are seldom used by rural characters, but the dialect 
writers have a list corresponding to them, which answers all 
purposes. The full force and meaningof ‘ Alas!’ or ‘ Aha!’ 
cannot be put on paper ; the tone in which they are uttered 
must be supplied by imagination, which will depend entirely 
on the skilfulness of the story-teller in sketching his charac- 
ter. When he can enter into sympathy with the hero of the 
novel, and seem to walk and talk with him, then it is an 

easy matter for us to hear every tone and inflection of his 
voice, and rightly interpret every exclamation. 
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In the dialect novels, however, the writer is confined to 
no rules of spelling, and he has a wider field for making his 
characters more life-like. Tone and inflection can be re- 
ported more accurately on paper by spelling the words as. 
they sound. A short time ago it was suggested that to pub- 
lish a dictionary of dialect terms would be of great use 
to story-writers ; but the chances are that it would do more 
harm than good. Too many would rest content with the 
terms given, and not study the characters from life. The 
terms, of course, would be those used in ordinary conversa- 
tion, and the delicate coloring of the words, as they pass up- 
the scale of moods, which adds life and interest to the con- 
versation, would be entirely ignored. In fact, dialect writ- 
ing is a great art, and he who can express the humor of the 
characters at different times by varying the spelling of the 
words, and yet be consistent throughout, has come nearer 
to perfection than he who uses set terms of expression that 
an ordinary scribbler could soon master. 


GEORGE E. WALSH. 





Reviews. 
“The Papacy During the Reformation.” * 

For a first-class specimen of clear, calm, dispassionate 
historic narrative, we commend these volumes of the Dixie 
Professor of History in the University of Cambridge. Those 
who have made themselves acquainted with his other works, 
‘The Tudors and the Reformation,’ ‘ Primer of Roman His- 
tory,’ and ‘Short History of England,’ know well his style 
and method. If dry, he is trustworthy. One cannot so 
easily read him while rocking the cradle, or waiting for 
the morning coffee-water to boil—as we have known ladies 
to do, while fascinated by Macaulay. Nevertheless, his plan 
of writing is more commendable than that of D’Aubigné or 
Napier, and reminds us of our own Bancroft, who begins 
the History of the United States in Europe. We have now 
the fourth volume from Professor Creighton’s pen, yet 
Martin Luther does not yet appear. Inthe next issue, the 
monk who heard a voice while climbing Pilate’s staircase, 
will live again for us. Long before the protests against the 
Papacy were organized in the asm by which Reformed Chris- 
tianity still calls itself, the springs of dissent and revolt 
were rising to overflow in England, Holland, Germany, 
France and Italy. When Luther appeared, the streamlets. 
united in one flood that made a new landscape and a new 
theological climate for Europe. Protestantism was incar- 
nated in him, but the Reformation was vastly more than a 
protest. 

Book V., which includes the two volumes under review, 
opens with the conclave of Paul II., in August, 1464, and 
the election of Cardinal Barbo. Of course our historian is 
not a dramatist, using history as Froude and Macaulay use 
it, and we expect no such description of a Papal Conclave 
as Mr. Shorthouse paints in ‘John Inglesant ;’ but in clear 
light, the reader moves on firm grownd. We see the Popes 
and Cardinals enjoying the splendors of the revival of art 
and letters, and discover their intense love of, and enjoy- 
ment in, what the pagans set store upon. Sextus IV. and 
the artists employed on his famous chapel, the Medicis, 
Alexander and the Borgias, Savonarola and Michael An- 
gelo, Leo X., Francis I. and the dignitaries of the Lateran 
Council, appear before us, and are seen through achromatic 
media. After reading Vasari, Cellimi, George Eliot, Mrs. 
Oliphant, and other authors who have written from special 
points of view, or have more or less made romance of the 
facts, we have enjoyed looking at the great men of the 
Papacy through white glass. Most sturdily does the author 
refuse to cover Lucretia Borgia with either tar or white- 
wash. Indeed, in his narrative this daughter of a Pope has 

slight relation to the Papacy. He sticks with such com- 
mendable closeness to his theme, that even the course of 


*The Papacy During the Reformation. By Mandell Creighton. Vols, III. and 
IV. $7.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Savonarola is treated as an episode. His acts, as well as 
those of Wyckliffe and Huss, are looked at only so far as 
they affected the Papal authority. Their connection with 
social, political, or intellectual movements is scarcely inti- 
mated. In short, Prof. Creighton seems to have no ambi- 
tion to make ‘capital’ of any sort, but only to set forth a 
phase of history which is great enough simply by the 
eminence of the characters and the grandeur of the. 
institution concerned. To all who wish to save time, 
‘money and life in the study of human events and the 
causes of them, we commend the study of these volumes. 
One lesson seems to be patent on the face of the facts, that 
ithe Papacy is more Roman and Italian than Catholic. 
Whether Prof. Creighton meant it or not—whether he builded 
‘better or worse than he knew—he has given us the history 
-of the most cunningly-constructed piece of human mechan- 
ism the world has yet seen, rather than that of the headship 
of the Legation of Heaven onearth. Just now, when a cer- 
tain ‘ alumnus,’ who, having broken away from ecclesiastical 
leading-strings, is vehemently asserting his love to the mother 
while denouncing the ‘machine,’ it is interesting to read a 
history like this. From vastly divergent points of view, 
scholar and protesting cleric arrive at the same conclusion. 
We look with interest to the coming volumes of this work, 
which must be ranked among the very first historical pro- 
‘ductions of this century. As Prof. Creighton has just en- 
tered his forty-fifth year, there is hope that his work be not 
left among the pitiful array of torsos already accumulating 
in the storehouse of English historical literature, but come 
to full consummation. We must not fail to note the good 
index, and the excellent print, paper, and binding which 
worthily set forth this superb piece of scholarship. 





Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary.* 

Tue first edition of this work appeared in 1870, and its 
manifest excellences, its indisputable superiority to anything 
-of the kind then extant, its near approximation to that perfec- 
tion so desirable in such compendiums of reference, soon 
won for it a reputation that has been well maintained through 
all these years, and has given it a permanent place among 
the few volumes indispensable to literary workers. Its 
merits are many—some of them patent to the most casual 
observer, others discovering themselves only withuse. The 
feature on which most stress is laid by both publishers and edi- 
tor—the pronunciation of names—does not at first strike one 
as of the paramount importance claimed for it. Yet there 
‘can be no doubt as to the great convenience of having some 
competent authority to which to refer disputes so frequent- 
ly arising on this point. And the pains taken by the editor 
to make his dictionary a complete and trustworthy guide 
in this direction deserve the highest praise. His scholarly, 
and at the same time remarkably entertaining, introduction, 
‘supplementing the preface with an exposition of the princi- 
ples on which the system of pronunciation is based, is a 
valuable treatise on universal orthoépy, and should be 
issued in pamphlet form for use in the schools. 

This, however, is but an incidental feature of the work, 
tthe chief object of consideration being, of course, the biog- 
traphies. The comprehensiveness of the plan, including per- 
‘sons of all times and nationalities, and extending to the 
heroes and deities of the various mythologies, is equalled 
only by the thoroughness of the execution. The length of 
each sketch is proportioned to the magnitude of the person- 
age as seen from the editor’s point of view—and generally 
his estimate is the common one. Accordingly, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, as the greatest character of modern times, and, 
other things being equal, of consequently greater interest to 
modern readers, receives the most extended notice, covering 
eight double-column pages. Next come Abraham Lincoln, 
5+ pages, Voltaire 44, Gautama, Mohammed and Penn, each 


* Universal Pronouncing Diction of Biography and Mythology. By Joseph 
Thomas, M.D., LL.D Evi df y. tf pa + 
Lippincott Co. 


. Revised and Enlarged Edition. $12. Philadelphia: 
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4, Washington and Burke 3}, Confucius, Cicero, Cesar, 
Scott, Shakspeare, each 3,—and soon. The fact that the 
book is published in Philadelphia must account for Penn’s 
receiving fuller treatment than Washington. The usual 
length of a sketch of a notability is from a fourth to half a 
page. In general, these sketches are admirable summaries 
of dates, incidents, works and characteristics, with now and 
then a bit of pertinent criticism, original or selected. 

As a whole, the Dictionary comes very near one’s ideal of 
what such a work should be. The new edition shows an 
increase of more than 200 pages of new material, and a re- 
vision of many of the former articles, with corrections of 
dates and facts, the whole being brought down to the close 
of 1884. In its present form this great work is without a 
rival, and simply invaluable to all who would claim to be 
well-informed. It may seem ungracious, after all these 
well-merited words of commendation, heartily bestowed, to 
point out some of the minor defects, but candor requires 
that these should not be overlooked. They simply indicate 
the impossibility of attaining absolute perfection, and their 
correction will enhance the value of future editions. . In the 
revision, the Preface seems not to have been touched, ex- 
cept in the removal of the date, 1870, without the substitu- 
tion of another. An undated preface is an abomination to 
book-lovers. The list of authorities on page x is unchanged, 
though in the fifteen years several notable cyclopzdias have 
appeared. Of Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary of Authors’ it is there 
stated that but two of the three volumes have yet been 
issued, while in the notice of Mr. Allibone we are told that 
the third volume was published in 1871. Special attention 
is called, in the Preface, to the treatment of Norse mythol- 
ogy, and, for the most part, this subject receives satisfactory 
handling. One looks in vain, however, for Ask, Embla, 
Jord, Orvandel, Buri, Aegir, Asynja, Gna, Groa, Mimir, 
Roskva, Sigyn, and others. Under Balder, reference would 
not be amiss to Matthew Arnold’s fine poem, remarkable for 
its panoramic view of the Scandinavian myths. 

The relative length of the various articles has already been 
spoken of. While, as the editor says, there must be great 
diversity of opinion on this point, yet all must agree in ques- 
tioning the judgment which gives nearly half-a-page to 
Charlotte Bronté and still more to Mrs. Stowe, relating even 
inconsequent details of the latter’s childhood, yet has but 
17 lines for George Eliot—a meagre array of dates and 
works, without the least attempt at characterization, or any 
estimate of her genius. So, too, it seems hardly judicious 
to devote more space to Mary Agnes Tincker than to An- 
thony Trollope, or to exalt Edwin Arnold above the apostle 
of ‘sweetness and light,’ of whose peculiar excellence no 
mention is made. It may be well enough to allow Bulwer a 
half-page, and Dickens a little less ; but why should Thack- 
eray receive no criticism or eulogy, and Charles Reade be 
disposed of in less than a dozen lines, which merely give a 
list of his works? Two pages are allotted to George Fox, 
and but half a column to Bunyan. The late Alvan Clark is 
disposed of in four lines. The fact that George Sandys, the 
poet, once lived in America, is not noted. Neither is the 
relationship of Thomas Moran, the artist, to his brothers 
Edward and Peter. The articles on most of the great au- 
thors, past and present, are quite satisfactory, yet the treat- 
ment of Browning, Swinburne, Morris, Matthew Arnold, 
Whitman and others is disappointing. Darwin’s views are 
alluded to, but no statement of them is made, as might easily 
have been done. Nor are Herbert Spencer's philosophical 
theories so much as hinted at. Nine lines suffice for Wagner 
—simply titles and dates of works, not a word about dis- 
tinguishing traits, or ‘the music of the future.’ Under 
Virgil, nothing is said of the noteworthy translations by 
Cranch, Morris, and Conington. Indeed, according to this 
dictionary, Mr. Cranch, ‘ poet and landscape-painter,’ ap- 
pears to have done nothing since 1856, when he wrote ‘ The 
Last of the Huggermuggers.’ There is reference to Amyot’s 
French translation of Plutarch’s ‘ Morals,’ but none (at least 
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under ‘ Plutarch ’) to the excellent American edition, edited 
by Prof. Goodwin, with introduction by Emerson (1870). 
Have the last fifteen years been so unproductive of Shak- 
spearian literature, that the original bibliographical note 
should be reprinted without addition? And might not the 
page occupied with a refutation of the Baconian delusion be 
used to better purpose—perchance in somewhere presenting 
the evolution theory, or descanting upon the mysteries of 
the Keely Motor ? 

That ‘ typical American,’ Mr. P. T. Barnum, receives scant 
justice, his diversified career being summed up in six lines, 
in which he is called ‘a famous American speculator.’ The 
publication of John Quincy Adams’s Memoirs, in twelve 
volumes, should receive mention. The articles on the fol- 
lowing persons might have been written up to 1884, in- 
stead of closing with the dates named: Fitz John Porter, 
1870; Dumas, 1855 ; Gladstone, 1880; Shaftesbury, 1851; 
Mackay, 1874; Henry Blackburn, 1879; Edmund Yates, 
1374. By the insertion of new material in the revised edi- 
tion, Thomas Addis Emmet (1764-1807) figures as the 
brother of Rosina Emmet (1854), and W. M. Rossetti (b. 
1829), is made the son of Maria F. Rossetti (b. 1827). In 
the sketch of Woertz, the eccentric Belgian painter, some- 
thing should be said of the grotesqueness of the pictures in 
his famous gallery. Is Rossini really ‘the most celebrated 
composer of music of the present time?’ 

Although the omissions are fewer than one would expect 
in a work of scope so vast, these have been noted: Jesus, 
Asmodeus, Juan Valera, Georges Ohnet, Tattersall, Prince 
Kropotkine, Mrs. Ewing, Major Ewing, W. E. Norris, Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole, Reginald Stuart Poole, Abram S. Hewitt, 
Richard Jefferies, Hodson (who captured the King of 
Delhi), R. H. Hutton, Joseph Parker, Jay Gould, Ananias, 
Mrs. Gaines, J. M. Sturtevant, Harlan Page, Keely (of 
‘motor’ fame), Daniel Pratt, Richard Yates, Shadrach Bond, 
John Reynolds, Thomas Ford (these last four, prominent 
Governors of Illinois), Gilbert (the penman), Gilmore (the 
musician) and O'Neill, Pitt, Pope and Prichard (actresses of 
Garrick’s time). In the ‘ Vocabulary of Christian Names’ 
Clarence, Dorcas, Edith, Jemima, Lemuel and Levi are not 
to be found. And why should not the significance of all 
the names be given, as it is of some? 

The cross-references should be more numerous. We find 
Currer Bell, Geo. Eliot, Geo. Sand, Boz, Mrs, Alexander, etc. ; 
why not also Nasby, Ward, Twain, Perkins, Max Adeler, 
and Sequoyah? A uniform system should be adopted which 
would indicate at a glance whether a woman was a Miss or 
a Madam. Stowe (Mrs. Harriet Beecher), Whitney (Ade- 
line D. Zrain),—either of these is clear enough, but in re- 
gard to such entries as Fry (Elizabeth), Oliphant (Mary O. 
W.), Woolson (Abba Goold), Woolson (Constance F.), the 
enquirer is left quite in the dark. Another great improve- 
ment would be in conforming to the practice common to 
most other cyclopedias and biographical dictionaries, of 
placing the dates of birth and death at the beginning of the 
article. The convenience of this arrangement to one who, 
as is often the case, wishes to know merely these dates, and 
quickly, is evident. In this Dictionary, the inquirer has to 
look through the whole article, sometimes exploring pages 
to find the item. Compare, for instance, ‘ Titian (b. 1477, 
Capo del Cadore, Venetia; d. Aug., 1576, Venice),’ with 
‘ Titian was born at Capo del Cadore, in Venetia in 1477;’ 
and then, after a sketch of his life, the addition, ‘ He died 
at Venice in August, 1576.’ The economy of time to the 
searcher, and of both time and space to the editor in his 
construction of forty or fifty thousand articles, is apparent. 

Why do not compilers of dictionaries and cyclopedias, 
before putting forth new editions, give public notice of their 
intention, and invite suggestions, criticisms, corrections, etc., 
from all quarters? Many a reader has his note-book full 
of material of this sort, gathered little by little, which he 
would willingly contribute. For it is to the interest of all 
readers, even more than to that of the editors, that such 
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works of reference should be as complete and as reliable as 
possible. 





Recent Verse.* 

Mr. Piatt has apparently ransacked his commonplace- 
book for the contents of his new volume (1). The result is 
disappointing. Side by side with epigrams and lyrics whose 
grace and sweetness and sincerity are thoroughly charming, 
we find familiar epistles and impromptu rhymes that cry 
aloud for oblivion. Fortunately, these latter are a minority 
of the whole; but the slightness and occasional character of 
even the best pieces deprive them of more than a passing 
interest. 

Mr. Pierson has displayed admirable taste in compiling 
his selection of American vers de société (2), and the result 
is highly creditable to our literature. It is noticeable that 
the best examples in the collection are more in Thackeray’s 
vein than in Gosse’s or Dobson’s. Some of the brightest 
things in the book, by-the-bye, were writter’ by women, and 
indeed this species of composition would seem to be pecu- 
liarly adapted to the feminine temperament. Altogether, 

‘this is one of the most delightful books of the season. But 
‘Society Verse’ does not seem a happy equivalent for the 
French phrase vers de société. 

America abounds in female poets of the class of which 
Mrs, Whitney may be regarded as a type (3). In common 
with her sisters, she possesses tenderness, refinement, a love 
of the pretty rather than of the beautiful, warm domestic 
affections, a musical ear. With all this, her work makes no 
lasting impression ; for in spite of her prevalent religious 
mood, the scope of her thought is essentially trivial. Edifi- 


. Cation at any price seems to be her watchword, and occa- 


sionally, it must be confessed, she obtains her moral at the 
expense of all reason and good sense. That of ‘ The Closed 
Gentian,’ for example, is excessively far-fetched, depending 
as it does on the accident of a popular plant-name. If the 
fact that a certain flower is known as ‘ Life Everlasting” 
makes it one of ‘ God’s types,’ has not the ‘ Love-lies-bleed- 
ing’ a still deeper significance? On the other hand, we 
may regard the influence of ‘ Kiss-me-Quick ’ and ‘ Boy’s- 
love’ as distinctly frivolous, if not absolutely immoral. The 
misdirected ingenuity that perpetrated this pretty little piece 
of nonsense smacks rather of the sophist than the poet— 
unless, indeed, we are prepared to admit that ‘Poetry is all 
hnmbug—all humbug !’ as an old cynic of whom we wot was 
accustomed to declare. A fine poetic fancy has an exquisite 
fitness of its own that appeals to the highest intelligence ; 
but in verbal conceits like these there is no more congruity 
than in a bad pun. It is surprising that so accomplished a 
writer as Mrs. Whitney should not perceive this. 

The reader of a translated poem has a right to demand 
that the rendering shall fulfil the requirements of good Eng- 
lish verse. Unless this result is attained, the translation has. 
no excuse for being. Judged by this standard, Mr. Town- 
send’s version of Leopardi (4) must be pronounced a dis- 
tinct failure. The reader is left with the impression that 
Leopardi’s writings are a medley of pseudo-antiques, of which 
the principal characteristics are a feeble and pretentious 
rhetoric and an utter lack of poetic charm. A good prose 
rendering would have been far more satisfactory than this. 
jig-saw versification. 

The excellent selection from Swinburne which the Worth- 
ington Company have published (5) deserves a word of 
praise. It is seldom that an author shows such good taste 
in choosing from among his own works as Mr. Swinburne 
has displayed in this instance. 

The nondescript performance entitled ‘ The Pope and the 
New Crusade’ (6) is apparently intended asa satire. If that 
is the case, the author has decidedly the worst of the joke. 


* 1, At the Holy Well, with a Handful of New Verses. By John James Piatt. Cin-- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 2. Society Verse by American Writers. RA A 
Ernest De L. Pierson. New York: Benjamin & Bell. 3. Daffodils. By A. D. T. W. 
$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 4. The Peems of Giacomo Leo; i, Translated 
by erick Townsend. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5. Select Poems by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. $1.50. New York: Worthington Co. 6. The Pope 
and the New Crusade. By Polybius, New York: Thomas R, Knox & Co. 
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Victor Hugo’s *‘ Things Seen.” * 

THIS BOOK might be called ‘The Autobiographic Odds 
and Ends of Victor Hugo from 1838 to 1875.’ It is alsoa 
concession on the part of the great poet to the French pre- 
dilection for pens¢ée-writing : thoughts or groups of thoughts 
and pictures, vividly presented after the fashion of an ep- 
igram or an apothegm. In ‘Things That I Have Seen,’ 
Victor Hugo’s dramatic way of seeing and expressing things 
juts out with all possible sharpness and idiosyncrasy. The 
‘things’ are scenes that have the vividness of sensations, 
incidents in his own life which he threw on shreds of paper 
at the time and then laid aside and left to his executors to 
unearth. There are over 200 duodecimo pages of them; 
condensed, anecdotic, full of poetry and charm ; the over- 
spillings of a superabundant fountain whose grandes eaux 
were never turned off, and flow now after death almost as 
abundantly as ever. Many of these jottings are true master- 
pieces and are doomed (we fear) to become ‘familiar quo- 
tations.” That onthe brain of Talleyrand has already flown 
like a thistle-wheel all through the contemporary prints ; 
‘The Death of Balzac’ is an extraordinary sketch of the 
same kind, which, once read, affixes itself for all time to 
one’s mental picture of the great romancer. It is easy after 
reading these memoranda to understand what Gautier said 
of Hugo: ‘Talking poetry with him was like talking the- 
ology with God.’ The uniqueness of the man’s gifts was al- 
most as pronounced at sixteen as it was at sixty. Whether 
the contents of this book were ever intended for publication 
we know not: they are not diaries and journals : they are 
simply a miscellany of forty years, wherein such subjects as 
‘The Funeral of Napoleon,’ ‘A Soirée at Guizot’s,’ ‘The 
Condemned Convict’s Prison,’ ‘ The Flight of Louis Philippe,’ 
‘Thiers and Rochefort,’ and ‘ The National Assembly,’ figure 
apart in reminiscence form, episodes in the life of an octo- 
genarian, things worth remembering for the sake of one’s 
grandchildren, incidents treasured up in a portfolio either 
for the gratification of the moment or following the blind 
instinct of the. ant to lay up and provide for the future. 
In any event they form most entertaining reading. 





A Life of Rossetti.+ 

Tuis volume in the Great Writers Series is, we think, 
the first complete life of Rossetti in brief and popular form. 
That there was a pressing demand for such a biography 
there can be no doubt. That this volume will altogether 
satisfy that demand we cannot believe, although it has sev- 
eral strong points in its favor. The author has given us a 
fair, dispassionate, appreciative account of the poet-painter’s 
life, and an attempt at an estimate of his work—especially his 
poems. What makes the volume an unsatisfactory one to us, is 
that in recounting Rossetti’s life Mr. Knight is vague, and in 
criticising his work decidedly weak. In the first place the 
book is confused in arrangement, and involved and harsh in 
style. We do not get concise or clear-cut conceptions either 
of the separate events in Rossetti’s life, of the shaping effects 
of those events upon his character, or of his character 
when so shaped. And these are the three things essen- 
tially paramount in any biography of real value. And Ros- 
setti’s were a career and a character which signally lent 
themselves to and rewarded a study of this kind. The only 
part of that remarkable dual artistic life of which we get a 
satisfactory knowledge from this book, is that of his connec- 
tion with the band of brilliant striplings who called them- 
selves the Preraphaelite Brothers, Still, Mr. Knight does give 
us an accurate, if not a very succinct and thorough, account 
of the poet’s birth, life and death, and for this—in these days 
of untrustworthiness in biographers—much thanks. But for 
his estimates and criticisms of Rossetti’s poetry—his paint- 
ings he does not take up—we can say little save in depreca- 


* Things Seen. By Victor Hugo. English Translation. With Portraits. 75 cts. 
Harper & Bros. 


+ Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Joseph Knight. so cts. (Great Writers.) 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
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tion, as we felt little but disappointment that one who had 
such opportunities for illumining the dark places of this not 
too lucid genius, through a knowledge of the poet’s own 
spirit and feelings, should have failed so entirely to grasp 
them. Mr. Knight has merely presented us with the out- 
lines of the more famous poems, made a fairly judicious 
selection of examples, and pointed out, in these, beauties, 
weaknesses and peculiarities which could not by any possi- 
bility elude the notice or baffle the intelligence of the most 
cursory reader. Of systematic or penetrating criticism, or 
even of strongly sympathetic exposition, we find no trace. 
Worth all the rest of the book, in our opinion, is an appen- 
dix containing a complete and excellent bibliography, and 
catalogue of paintings, with dates, compiled by Mr. Ander- 
son of the British Museum. 





Minor Notices. 

RUSKIN’S rambles through his own psychology continue with 
chapter XI. (‘L’Hotel du Mont Blanc’) of Vol. II. of ‘ Preterita’ 
(John Wiley & Sons). This chapter is made up of a string of elabo- 
rate trivialities without point and without end. He swoops in and out 
of himself as a water-ousel swoops in and out of a torrent, bringin 
this, that or the other twig of reminiscence to feather his nest withal. 
He is anchored to the Alps as some people’s souls are anchored in 
a monastery, and seems utterly unable to ‘ cut loose’ from glacier 
and moraine. He is now thirty, and yet he ambles about as amia- 
bly at papa’s and mamma’s heels as if he were still in jackets. The 
filial relation indeed is most beautifully exemplified throughout 
‘Preterita’: Ruskin’s love for his parents is like the love of Achilles 
for Patroclus. How he is to get over the nearly forty remaining 
years of his life (from 1849 to 1887) we are at a loss to see, and yet 
such are the marvellous contents of his scrap-bag memory, that we 
have no doubt that he will accomplish the journey successfully. 
This chapter is nothing more than a series of glimpses and flashes 
—magic-lantern-wise—of Chamouni and Mont Blanc. 





Mr. F. GARLANDA’S ‘Fortunes of Words’ (A. Lovell & Co.) 
is a little manual, inaccurate in some particulars, yet very well 
adapted to its purpose—vzz., that of introducing the feminine mind 
to the study of philology. The author discusses in a series of 
popularly written letters many of the phenomena of this difficult 
science, such as the etymology and history of words, Grimm’s 
Law, the study of roots, the history and connection of familiar 
words, application of the study of language to prehistoric times, 
the ethical feelings, customs, morals, and ideas found in words, the 
numbers, superstitions and religious ideas imbedded in the vo- 
cabulary, slang, synonyms, folk-psychology, etc. All this is com- 
pressed within twenty letters, and forms an agreeable populariza- 
tion of Trench’s method of interesting people in the history and 
‘story’ of the words they use. The commentary is often more 
swift than trustworthy, more dogmatic than reliable: else why 
should Dr. Garlanda affirm, despite the elaborate discussions in 
The Academy, that Oxford is from ox and ford? The philology 
of the book is of light calibre, though it gives evidence of extended 
reading. Its purpose is amiable and its tone gallant: it will do 
good in calling attention to a fascinating study. 





‘PROSE PASTORALS,’ by Herbert M. Sylvester (Ticknor & Co.), 
are the observations of nature, the quiet, pleasant thoughts, the 
expression of the lighter joys and griefs of a man of very lovely 
spirit, and very fine sensibilities, but without a trace of genius or 
even remarkable talent as a writer. They are, for the most part, 
bright, graceful, and entertaining; but now and then the author’s 
lack of discrimination leads him into tedious commonplaces, or 
high-flown bursts of sentimentalism rather than of sentiment. Mr. 
Sylvester has not improved his book by his verses, which show 
most of his faults without his virtues. This book is one, however, 
in which lovers of simple nature will find a considerable store of 
enjoyment.——THE LATEST volume in the Book-Lover's rj 
(George J. Coombes) is ‘ Gleanings in Old Garden Literature,’ by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. It is as thoroughly well gotten up by both com- 
cere and publisher as all the previous volumes issued in this de- 
ightful series. It is always a pleasure to notice the remarkably 
faithful and artistic mechanical work in the books from this young 
publishing-house.——‘ By THE Way: An Idler’s Diary’ (Boston : 
Clarke & Caruth) is a little book of quotations arranged under vari- 
ous heads, with blank pages for sketches, notes, etc. The extracts 
are about as commonplace a lot as could easily be got together, 
and the Idler—by the way, ‘Satan finds,’ etc.—has shown a truly 
astonishing neck of picking out the trash from authors abounding 
in valuable material. 
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AN ENLARGED edition of Mrs, John Sherwood’s ‘ Manners and 
Social Usages’ is issued by the Harpers. The need and apprecia- 
tion of ev on etiquette is sufficiently shown by the demand for 
them. They certainly do no harm and undoubtedly do some good, 
although politeness haraed from books must always be a little 
stilted. Mrs. Sherwood’s book is over’minute and over punctilious 
in some points. General directions are undoubtedly of use and 
benefit to the zouveaux-riches ; but extreme minor points had 
better be practised only by those to the manner born, who under- 
stand etiquette by instinct or environment. Thus Mrs. Sherwood 
insists that, while the great majority of invitations may now be 
sent by mail, one to a dinner must always be sent by private hand ; 
and while acknowledging that common kindness ought to modify 
absolute law in the matter of introductions, she insists rigorously 
upon one point: that no lady shall of her own accord, without re- 
quest or permission, introduce to each other in her own house two 
ladies who reside in the same town. Every one knows the value 
of courtesy, even of elegance. Every one knows that in addition 
to its real value, it has the inevitable exaggerated value which made 
Mr. Howells’s saying true, than our manners count for more than 
our qualities. A book to which Silas Lapham can refer to find out 
whether to wear gloves to a dinner-party is undoubtedly a comfort ; 
but people who could not give a dinner without following a book, 
had better not attempt it at all. 





MR. J. H. BATES has published for private circulation a little 
book recording his recent trip to Mexico and California. It only 
professes to be the linking together of hasty notes, but like many 
another concise little book, it sometimes gives a more vivid presen- 
tation of facts than more elaborate efforts afford. The description 
of Mexicans laying a leaf of the #aguey on the ground and pour- 
ing water over it, to form a thin coat of ice by evaporation in the 
night air, is one of these striking little paragraphs that make an 
impression precisely because not buried out of sight in pages of 
elaborate description THE STORY of the Life of Queen Vic- 
toria,’ by W. W. Tullock (Armstrong), is a pleasantly written little 
book on the subject, comfortably brief, and with as little bowing 
down to royalty as one could reasonably expect from a British 
subject. A very clear and just general impression is given of the 
Queen’s reign, and young people will get a trustworthy glimpse 
into the ceremonials and pageants, the vexations, joys and respon- 
sibilities that surround royalty STORIES OF HEROIC DEEDs,’ 
by James Johonnot (Appleton), is a collection of brief anecdotes 
ranging from mythology to history. Stories of the Revolution, of 
the Indians, the Scottish heroes, etc., are added to the legends 
about the dragon’s teeth, and bits from Charles Kingsley’s fairy- 
tales. The little book is slightly heterogeneous, for the story of 
the burning of Chicago would not naturally be associated with the 
title, but it is not uninteresting. 





IN ‘THE PARABLES of Our Saviour,’ by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor 
(Armstrong), we have a series of twenty-eight Sabbath evening 
discourses originally delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle. After 
Archbishop Trench’s admirable, scholarly and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Parables, to say nothing of the many other able com- 
mentators who have so fully elucidated the difficulties and the 
import of these remarkable narratives, one might well hesitate 
about undertaking to present anything particularly novel or striking 
in the same line. But trite as are the themes, and well-worn as 
are the paths naturally to be followed, Dr. Taylor’s discourses 
combine such clearness of exposition, freshness of illustration, and 
earnestness of application, that they form a welcome addition to 
this already extensive literature. His discussion of some of the 
vexed points—as, for instance, in the parables of the laborers in 
the vineyard, the prudent steward, and the prodigal son—is pecu- 
liarly happy, while the familiar style, the genial atmosphere en- 
livening every page, and the practical suggestions, so helpful and 
uplifting, must commend the volume to every reader, and make its 
contents as highly appreciated as they were by the audiences who 
listened to them with such intentness. 





PROF. F. B. DEXTER has just published ‘ A Sketch of Yale Uni- 
versity ’ (Holt)—a small book containing a concise, but exceedingly 
clear and accurate, account of the progress of Yale, in all her de- 
_Speagmen and relations, from 1701 up to her last Commencement. 

t is as painstaking, thorough and completea summary as could be 
desired, and its compact accuracy will insure it a wide circulation 
among the sons and friends of Yale‘ OURSELVES AND OUR 
NEIGHBORS,’ by Louise Chandler Moulton (Roberts Bros.), is what 
the title-page tells us-—a collection of ‘short chats on social topics.’ 
Mrs. Moulton, in this neatly gotten-up little book, chats very agree- 
ably, and not a little wisely, upon the duties and obligations that 
every one imposes and has imposed upon him throughout that 
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circle of family, friends, and acquaintances, in which his life re- 
volves. Mrs. Moulton has not striven for brilliancy but for hel 
fulness, and she has given us a book of sound, practical, motherly 
wisdom and advice upon matters which, little in themselves, make 
up so large a part of the pleasure and the brightness of our lives. 
Every mother will be glad to put into her daughters’ hands so clear 
and brcthie an expression of what she feels and would say. 





Recent Fiction. 

JUDGE TOURGEE’S new story, ‘ Button’s Inn’ (Roberts), is a 
carefully written little tale with an historical background, the 
author’s design being to weave into a romance some of the facts 
connected with what he considers the natural evolution of Mormon- 
ism from the religious life of the early part of this century in 
Western New York and Northern Ohio. The evident pains taken 
with the book is a pleasing feature in these days of so much care- 
less literature, and yet the story will hardly be ranked as one of the 
most pleasing or as one of the most forcible of the author's efforts. 
The mse en scéne is picturesquely given ; one feels the keen frost 
and the blazing fires of those cold northern nights so vividly giv en 
in the story ; but the tale is slight, and its incidents of ghosts, m ur- 
ders, suicides, etc., however realistic as properties of the time and 
place, are not particularly to the present taste. The presentation 
of the Mormon question is of more interest and more importance. 
The contrast between the Oriential mystification and poetic attempts 
at sensuous grandeur of the original ‘saints,’ and the almost ludi- 
crous bareness of their present rites and ceremonies, is well brought 
out ; and the fanaticism of a believer still clinging to his belief after 
having his faith shaken in its leaders, is made a strong point in the 
story. The self-accusation of the Apostle is a matter of actual 
record, and the whole picture of the effect, upon a mind sensitized 
by morbid conscientiousness, of the magnetic powers so cunningly 
exercised by the ‘saints,’ is a curious phase in the history of ‘ The 
New Dispensation.’ 


‘ THE ROMANCE OF THE CANONESS,’ translated from the Ger- 
man of Paul Heyse by J. M. Percival (Appleton), is one of the 
German tales of which the general style is well-known and popular. 
The heroine interests the reader deeply when she first appears as 
a spirited young girl with exceedingly trenchant critical powers, 
which she does not hesitate to make use of in putting a young 
clerical Candidat under training ; and the rest of her story is made 
original, striking, and pathetic——‘ THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER,’ by Edna Lyall (Appleton), is a praiseworthy effort to 
show the evil that may be evolved from a careless habit of gossip. 
But, though the effort is praiseworthy, and the theme a worthy 
though not a new one, the story itself is such an exaggeration as 
to be ludicrous instead of instructive. A lady remarks carelessly 
to a friend across a cup of tea that a certain stranger who has 
come among them is ‘nothing less than a Nihilist.’ The remark 
grows as it is repeated from one to another, till it leads to the 
arrest of the unfortunate Pole on a false charge, and his melan- 
choly death in prison. Even as a warning, exaggeration is a poor 
weapon. 





‘THRALDOM,’ by Julian Sturgis (Appleton), is one more story 
about mesmerism. It does not add anything of conspicuous value 
to the literary history of mesmeric influence, and as a story it is 
extremely unpleasant. A sweet young lady is brought under the 
mental sway of an unprincipled woman who intends marrying her 
to her own son, and who has the power of obliging the young girl 
to do, or not to do, whatever she herself wishes. The plot is not 
new, and the baleful tale has little to excuse its disagreeable 
quality‘ IN THE GOLDEN Days,’ by Edna Lyall, which we 
noticed when it was published a year ago by the Harpers, is now 
issued again by the Appletons. It is a story of ‘good King 
Charles’s golden days,’ which the author proves to have been in 
many ways not nearly so golden as our own. Miss Lyall is always 
readable, and her writings show at times much fineness and 
strength; but all her books are tedious in length——‘ His HELP- 
MATE, by Frank Barrett (Appleton), is the story of an amiable 
couple who were wronged but who righted themselves, the young 
wife being a true ‘helpmate’ in time of undeserved trouble. The 
story is quite unlike the author’s sensational tale of ‘ The Great 
Hesper,’ but though only mildly interesting, it is readable.——‘ A 
MODERN CIRCE,’ by the Duchess (Lippincott), is the flat, stale 
and extremely unprofitable story of a married woman’s flirtations. 





Rurus C. HARTRANFT, of Philadelphia, announces a limited 
edition, to be sold by subscription, of a dainty volume of poems by 
Waldo Messaros, ‘the renowned and cultured Poet-Preacher of 
Philadelphia.’ 
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To an Unseen Friend. 
jJ.O. S. 

Goop friend, who fain wouldst look upon my face, 

Perhaps to trace some favored virtue there, 

Or some imagined beauty past compare,— 
Forbear thy quest, each gentle hope erase. 
Alas! it beareth not a line or trace 

Of an essential beauty anywhere— 

A rugged field, marked with the frequent share 
Time and the common lot draw on apace. 
Yet something of a soul not meanly planned, 

And something of a courage stout and strong, 
Might please thee ;—something in a spirit manned 

With deathless hatred of the face of wrong, 
Bearing with what of cheer it can command 

The burden of the ministry of song. 


O. C. AURINGER. 





Hawthorne and the Hawaiian Premier. 
‘To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Many of your readers doubtless remember that in narra- 
‘ting his experiences as United States Consul at Liverpool 
Hawthorne describes one of his visitors as follows : 


A gentleman of refined manners, handsome figure, and remarka- 
bly intellectual aspect. Like many men of an adventurous cast, he 
had so quiet a deportment, and such an apparent disinclination to 
general sociability, that you would have fancied him moving always 
along some peaceful and secluded walk of life. Yet, literally from 
his first hour, he had been tossed upon the surges of a most varied 
-and tumultuous existence, having been born at sea, of American 
parentage, but on board of a Spanish vessel, and spending many of 
the subsequent years in voyages, travel, and outlandish incidents 
.and vicissitudes, which, methought, had hardly been paralleled 
since the days of Gulliver or De Foe. Many of his scenes 
were laid in the East, and among those seldom-visited archipela- 
goes of the Indian Ocean, so that there was an Oriental fragrance 
breathing through his talk, and an odor of the spice islands still 
——— in his garments. . . . My agreeable acquaintance had 
fallen under the ban of the Dutch Government, and had suffered 
. . « nearly two years’ imprisonment, with confiscation of a 
large amount of property, for which Mr. Belmont, our Minister at 
the Hague, had just made a peremptory demand of reimbursement 
and damages. Meanwhile, since arriving in England on his way 
to the United States, he had been providentially led to inquire into 
‘the circumstances of his birth on ship-board, and had discovered that 
not himself alone, but another baby, had come into the world dur- 
ing the same voyage of the prolific vessel, and that there were 
almost irrefragable reasons for believing that these two children 
had been assigned to the wrong mothers. Many reminiscences of 
his early days confirmed him in the idea that his nominal parents 
were aware of the exchange. The family to which he felt author- 
‘ized to attribute his lineage was that of a nobleman, in the picture- 
gallery of whose country-seat he had discovered a por- 
‘trait bearing a striking resemblance to himself. As soon as he 
should have reported the outrageous action of the Dutch Govern- 
ment to President Pierce and the Secretary of State, and recovered 
the confiscated property, he purposed to return to England and 
-establish his claim to the nobleman’s title and estate. 


Having said that he advanced this gentleman his passage- 
money to the United States, Hawthorne adds, with a ‘light- 
ness of touch’ truly delightful, ‘But I have reason to fear 
that his Dutch riches turned out to be Dutch gilt or fairy 
gold, and his English country-seat a mere castle in the air,— 
which I exceedingly regret, for he was a delightful compan- 
ion and a very gentlemanly man.’ (‘Our Old Home,’ pp. 
36-39, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885.) - Probably few of 
your readers, when reading of the recent revolution in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the deposition of the Premier, his hurried 
trial, and flight in the night to escape lynching, thought of 
connecting Hawthorne's ‘delightful companion’ with Walter 
Murray Gibson, for so many years virtual dictator of the 
Islands ; yet while in Honolulu, two years ago, I was assured 
by several of the most prominent citizens and highest officers 
an the kingdom that the two were one and the same person. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Sept. 24,1887. | Wm. DALLAM ARMES, 
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Boston Letter. 

From the work now in progress, a stranger visiting the 
Craigie House in Cambridge would suppose that the view 
of the Charles River, which Longfellow loved so dearly and 
which was visible from his windows, is in peril of immediate 
obliteration. The land on the opposite side of Brattle 
Street, which keeps open the vista of the salt meadows and 
the serpentine river with the hills beyond, is in possession 
of a gang of workmen who are digging and trenching as if 
they were laying the foundations of another of the innumer- 
able fantastic villas which are springing up in the old aca- 
demic town. But the end of these preliminaries is not the 
extinction of the view, but its perpetuation, and the broken 
ground is the starting-point of the long-contemplated me- 
morial of the poet which has been slowly gathering funds 
ever since his death. 

The Memorial Association, of which Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton is the President and Arthur Gilman the Secretary, 
set out with the intention of accumulating its necessary 
capital by dollar subscriptions ; but the specification of an 
amount retarded its success, since many who were willing 
and able to give a larger sum hesitated to do so from the 
fear of appearing ostentatious in comparison with other con- 
tributors. The original idea of a dollar subscription was 
therefore abandoned, and the public was assured that ten, 
a hundred, or a thousand dollars would be as acceptable, 
and as legitimate, as a single dollar, or the dimes which 
children had been invited to contribute. The income of 
the Association was much improved by this change, and 
thirty thousand dollars have now been collected from va- 
rious sources, including the authors’ readings which were ~ 
given at the Boston Museum last year. With this sum in 
hand the Association has felt justified in beginning the 
work, though fully twenty thousand dollars more will be 
required to complete it ; and I hope that this brief refer- 
ence to the needs of the Memorial will induce those ad- 
mirers of the poet who see it, and who have not already 
subscribed, to record their appreciation of him by some 
substantial contribution to the fund. 

The land in front of the house, from Brattle Street to the 
river, was the property of Longfellow’s heirs, and the Associa- 
tion contemplated the purchase of it from them, and the con- 
version of it into a garden with a monumentin thecentre. It 
comprises over one hundred thousand square feet, and ata 
real estate valuation is worth between $75,000 and $100,000. 
In the most generous manner, however, the heirs refused to 
take any compensation for the land, and deeded it as a free 
gift to the Association for the uses of the memorial. So the 
money described will be spent in the improvement and decora- 
tion of the space and the erection of the monument. What 
shape the latter will take has not yet been decided, and no 
design has been sought or offered. The chief feature will 
be the preservation of the view which Longfellow loved, 
the river winding by many curves, in the low green marshes, 
to the sea. Because it is a marsh and has not enough sol- 
idity even for the speculative builder, it is less likely to 
suffer change than another landscape, and the wide, vivid 
space between Cambridge and Allston is as open and as 
tenantless as it was when the poet meditated upon it and 
wrote verses to it. The smoke of the growing city deepens 
upon it, however, and the herons exist only in legend and 
tradition. 

I peeped through the gate of Elmwood as I passed. The 
house is empty, and though it still remains in the possession 
of Mr. Lowell, he is not likely to occupy it again. It no 
longer has the sylvan isolation into which the reader of 
‘ My Garden Acquaintance’ is led. A Monumental Marble 
Works exhibits its cold perversions of the sculptor’s art 
across the way——duplicates and triplicates of the various 
forms of wreaths, headstones, footstones and chamber sets 
which abound in the neighboring cemetery ; and the birds 
of every variety that once built in the shade of the garden 
have flown, leaving only the indomitable plebeian sparrow 
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where once the legions of the feathered aristocracy paraded 
in jewelled and jacketed splendor. 

The auction sale of tickets for the symphony concerts 
took place last week and ‘netted,’ it is said, a sum not far 
off one hundred thousand dollars, a premium of between 
fifty and sixty dollars being paid in some instances for a 
single seat. This result relieves those entertainments of the 
semblance of philanthropy under which they were started, 
though some of the persons connected with the management 
still assert that the concerts entail a pecuniary loss. Perhaps 
the receipts of the Boston Music Hall alone may not be 
equal to the gross outlay ; but these represent only a part of 
the income of the management, for in the intervals between 
the concerts in Boston it is now the custom to employ the 
orchestra in other cities. That the expenses exceed the in- 
come in Boston alone may well be doubted, and that they 
exceed the total from all sources is preposterous, unless the 
philanthropy of the management exercises itself on objects 
unrecognized by the public. 

Originally all the seats were sold in the box-office, the 
highest price asked being twelve dollars for twenty-four con- 
certs—a rate which made them a boon to those numerous 
lovers of music whose faculty of artistic appreciation is 
greater than their purses. The speculators captured the 
house under this arrangement, and, finding that large pre- 
miums could be obtained for seats, the management decided 
to put them into its own pockets. Accordingly, for two or 
three seasons past, the seats both for the Friday afternoon 
rehearsals and the Saturday evening concerts have been sold 
at auction, and the prices obtained have been far beyond 
the means of the persons for whom, assumably, the enter- 
tainments were projected. These, if they attend at all, are 
obliged to stand in a line of messenger boys and take the 
undesirable places which have been left over from the auc- 
tion. The deprivation is less than it would be if the con- 
ductor of the orchestra suited the public taste. Week after 
week his programme is loaded down with abstruse examples 
of German music, which, though they may be interesting 
from a scientific point of view, are lugubrious and unintel- 
ligible to the average auditor. Even professional musi- 
cians protest against the narrowness of his selections, but 
remonstrance has no effect upon him. Fashion favors the 
concerts at present, and to fashion alone their financial suc- 
cess may be attributed. 

Mr. R. M. Field has opened the regular season at the 
Museum with a new Russian play which has not heretofore 
been seen in America, I believe, though it is said to have 
been one of the successes of the last London season. ‘The 
Red Lamp’ it is called, and its name is the derivative of a 
simple parlor illuminator with a crimson shade, which is 
exhibited in the window of a certain Russian palace as 
often as a raid is contemplated on the Nihilists. The mis- 
tress of the palace has been associated with her husband in 
a fierce attempt to crush the conspirators, but she discovers 
that a youthful and idolized brother of hers is connected 
with them, and at the instance of an unscrupulous and 
scheming journalist, who has his own motives for incrimi- 
nating her, she is compelled to place the warning lamp in 
the window to wart them of the approach of the police. 
The villains of the play are foiled, and the virtuous pro- 
tected by a gentleman in a dress-suit, who is omnipresent, 

and who represents 7he Mew York Herald in a manner which 
would lead to his instant dismissal from the staff of that 
paper if he were discovered by the managing editor. Mr. 
Field has an excellent stock-company, and his management 
of the historic theatre of Boston is characterized by taste 
and liberality ; but ‘The Red Lamp’ is not worthy of his 
company nor his house: it is the patchwork of one, appar- 
ently a tyro in playwriting, who has eked out his materials 
from recollections of Sardou, Tourguéneff and scraps of 
newspaper correspondence, well mixed with familiar ‘ gags’ 
and tricks from various melodramas. It will be withdrawn 
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next Monday, when the company may be seen to advantage 
in ‘ Diplomacy.’ 

Does any composer need a theme for an American opera 
or cantata? Is any novelist anxious to escape from the mild 
perturbations of the drawing-room and the sombre realities 
of the street, into the more thrilling and glittering domain 
of pure romance? Is any painter looking for a subject 
ample enough to fill a spectacular canvas? Let him—com- 
poser, novelist or painter—consult the ‘Songs of History,” 
by Hezekiah Butterworth, which the New England Pub- 
lishing Co. will issue this week. The picturesque resources 
and dramatic possibilities of the national chronicles were 
never more compactly set forth than in this charming little 
book of graceful verse, which deserves most hearty com- 
mendation. 


Boston, September 26, 1887. Wi L.iam H. RIDEING. 





The Lounger 


MR. STEVENSON returned from Newport last week. He had 
found the journey thither from this city quite wearisome ; and was. 
too ill to venture out of doors at all, while visiting in the City by 
the Sea. On his return to New York he took rooms at the St. 
Stephen’s, while his wife went to the Adirondacks to secure accom- 
modations for herself and him. If the climate proves beneficial, he 
will spend the winter in the Adirondacks. 





Miss MARY L. BOOTH, of Harfer’s Bazar, has just returned 
from a five months’ vacation in Europe. She travelled hard, and 
saw a great deal. She stayed longest in Rome—a city which im- 
pressed her more than any other in Europe. In the course of her 
travels, Miss Booth did something that I am very sorry I did not 
do: she brought back with her slips of ivy from some of the most 
interesting places she visited, and has ot ders them in her New 
York garden ; for, small though it be, she has a bit of a garden in 
the heart of the city, where she has grape-vines and peach-trees. 
and a few rare shrubs. 





AN ANONYMOUS correspondent favors me with the intelligence: 
that ‘Miss G. Mendum, a young writer of promise, is said to be 
engaged in the translation of Lamartine’s Harmonies.’ I am glad 
to hear it, and hope it is true. The young lady couldn’t be more 
harmlessly engaged. The ‘Harmonies’ are strictly orthodox.. 
They contain the poet's profession of loyalty to Church and State. 
Some critics regard them as his best productions. I have no doubt 
that Miss Mendum, being ‘a writer of promise,’ will translate them 
into English as elegant as the French in which they were written ;. 
and I should be pleased, in a vague and general way, to hear that 
she had found a publisher for her work. But why I am assumed 
to be specially interested in the fair translator’s literary labors, my 
correspondent (herself a lady) has unhappily neglected to inform: 
me. 





THE Constitutional Centennial Committee hardly redeemed its. 
promise to provide ‘a Poem by a National Poet in commemoration 
of the Signing of the Constitution ’—that is, if Mr. Crawford’s Ode- 
was the ‘ Poem,’ and not Dr. Holmes’s additions to ‘ Hail Colum- 
bia!’ Itis the poem, not of a ‘National Poet ’—not of a poet at 
all, but of a prose-writer (a very skilful prose-writer) ; and it is. 
written in a stanza which enforces comparison with one of the 
noblest odes in the language—Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity. It 
would be interesting to learn how the Committee came to choose 
a writer of prose, and one who has virtually expatriated himself, to- 
write a ‘ National Poem’ on such an occasion. It was the sort of 
mistake such committees may generally be relied upon to make. 





EACH of the monthly magazines has its own way of noticing new 
books. Harger's ioot to print a budget of reviews, in which pub-- 
lications issued by the publishers of the magazine itself were criti- 
cised side by side with those that bore the imprint of other houses. 
Now, Mr. Laurence Hutton notices Messrs. Harper’s books under- 
the heading Literary Notes ; while important works—chiefly fiction 
—bearing another imprint are considered informally in Mr, How- 
ells’s Editor’s Study. Zhe Century for many years had a regular 
literary department ; but now it reviews only books of special, or- 
exceptionally great, interest, over the signature of the reviewer, who- 
ever he may be, in Open Letters. The Atlantic very often pub- 
lishes what are known to magazinists as ‘ body articles’ on im-- 
portant new books. Works of less importance are considered,. 
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very briefly, in a few pages headed Books of the Month. Literary 
topics are apt to be discussed in the contributors’ Club. The tone 
of the whole magazine is decidedly literary. 





OF THE other magazines, Lzfpzncott’s has several pages of Book- 
Talk every month from the pen of its editor, Mr. William S. Walsh ; 
to the columns of Zhe Catholic World Mr. Maurice F. Egan 
contributes a discursive Chat About New Books; and Criticisms, 
Notes and Reviews are a feature of the scholarly Mew Princeton 
Review. The North American casts a cursory monthly glance 
over the field of Current American Literature. Zhe Overland 
has a regular budget of Book Reviews, for some, if not all, of which 
we suppose the editor, Mr. Shinn, is to be held responsible. And 
of magazines published across the water, Macmillan’s English 
Illustrated is hereafter to have a monthly budget of literary social 
and artistic criticism from the competent pen of Mr. H. D. Trail. 
Thus literature holds its own among matters of more immediate 
and urgent interest to the great mass of magazine readers. 





A STORY is in circulation which credits Mlle. Bernhardt with 
having ‘ got religion’ and made a pilgrimage to Lourdes. Mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession will regard this, if true, as a most 
astonishing case of conversion, the great actress being, as they 
think, the fast person in the world to ‘ drift to le’ward’ in this way. 
It is more. than likely, indeed, that the story was made out of whole 
cloth, for advertising purposes—like the clothes worn by the tramps 
employed by rubber-goods manufacturers to parade the streets. 





I MUST congratulate Book News on having secured Mr. M. M. 
Gillam for its editor. Mr. Gillam was at one time managing ed- 
itor of that admirable paper, the Philadelphia Record, and is a jour- 
nalist of experience. 





MISS KELLOGG, who has just returned from a summer’s out- 
ing abroad, is enthusiastic about the position held by American 
girls in musical Europe. They may not always be recognized b 
their names, which are quite likely to be Italianized, but they will 
be readily known by the quality of their voices, which is thoroughly 
American. Miss Kellogg was particularly lavish in her praise of 
Mlle. Adiny—a Miss Chapman, of Boston,—who has been studying 
with Signor Sbriglia, and has made a three years’ engagement to 
sing at the Grand Opera House, Paris—an unusual compliment to 
an American. : : 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY of London has published a fine chromo- 
lithographic reproduction of the Procession of the Kings, a fresco 
by Benozzo Gozzoli in the Riccardi Palace at Florence. The pro- 
cession is seen winding down through a rocky defile, the scarlet 
caps of. the early Florentines being in strong contrast with the 
Eastern habiliments of some of the numerous figures. It is prob- 
able that many of the faces are portraits of Florentine citizens. 
The costumes present the curious and fascinating incongruities 
which make the works of the early Florentine masters so ‘actual’ 
and modern. The reproduction has been executed from a water- 
color drawing. It is a very good example of lithographic work in 
color. It is not, as might be supposed, English work, but German 
(Storch & Kramer, Berlin), as, according to the prospectus of the 
Arundal Society, there is no school of pandora sine 20 0s in Eng- 
land adequate to the representation of Italian frescos. The Arun- 
del Society, founded in 1848, first issued its reproductions from the 
old masters in the form of steel- and wood-engravings. It was Sir 
Henry Layard who first, in 1852, tusned its attention in the direc- 
tion of chromo-lithography, especially as a medium for the render- 
ing of the early Italian frescos. 

—There are in the world’s art centre, Paris, about 8000 painters, 
of whom between 2000 and 3000 are women, and 300 foreigners. 
About seventy of all of these are famous. The others are wealthy 
persons who paint for pleasure; people who are specially employed 
by the Government; and the producers of ‘ pot-boilers,’ who paint 
for cheap picture-dealers, or for exportation. 

—Reginald T. Blomfield makes picturesque the greater part of 
the September Portfolzo with sketches of Haarlem gables, steeples 

‘and pepper-box turrets. There is a fine photogravure of a child’s 
head in marble, which F. G. Stephens thinks may be attributed to 
Houdon. The articles on Scottish painters by Walter Armstrong 
are continued ; and there is an etching, ‘Evening near Harrow,’ 

by F.C. Allbon, and a second photogravure, ‘Holmwood Com- 
mon,’ after a painting by S. Bough. Alfred Beaver writes of some 

Miniatures at the South Kensington, and there is the usual Art 

Chronicle, foreign and American. 
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—The volume of ‘ Engravings on Wood by Members of the Socie~ 
ty of American Wood-engravers’ will be published by Harper & Bros. 
in a ‘popular’ edition and an édztzon de /uxe, the latter limited to 
112 copies, all of which have been already subscribed for. This 
edition is in the form of a portfolio. The 25 engravings, with one 
exception, are from American paintings, the exception being an old 
master engraved by T.Cole. The letter-press, written by William 
M. Laffan, is printed from new type on the finest hand-made paper 
manufactured in the United States, in which the zmfrzmatur of the 
Society of American Wood-engravers is worked as a water-mark. 
The engravings, which are mounted in a manner adapted for port- 
folio use, have been printed on a hand-press, on fine Japan paper, 
under the direct supervision of the respective engravers. Each 
proof is signed by the engraver, and, as far as practicable, by the 
painter of the original. 

—Messrs. Scribner will soon issue a short and popularly written 
History of Architecture, by Arthur L. Tuckerman. 

—The October American Journal of Numismatics is largely 
taken up by an essay on the medals of Goethe by Horatio R. 
Storer, M.D., of Newport.. Dr. Storer has found medals, or de- 
scriptions of medals, bearing portraits of Goethe or inscriptions 
referring to him, to the number of twenty-five—twice as many as 
had been catalogued previously. Many of them appear to be very 
rare; and in some cases the descriptions tally so closely that it is 
possible that they are of the same medal, though written by differ- 
ent cataloguers. Only four are known to be in America. 





The Constitutional Odes. 


THE two odes which follow constituted the poetical part 
of the recent celebration—Philadelphia, September 17—of the 
centennial anniversary of the adoption of the United States 
Constitution. Their accuracy is assured by the fact that 
they are printed from copies received from the Centenni- 
al Committee. To economise space, the chorus in each ode 
is given only after the first stanza. 

HAIL COLUMBIA! 


1798. 
‘ Hail, Columbia! Happy land! 
Hail, ye heroes—heaven-born band, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone 
—- the peace your valor won. 
et independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost ; 
Ever grateful for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies. 
Firm—united—let us be, 
Rallying round our Liberty ; 
As a band of brothers join’d, 
Peace and safety we shall find.’ 


JOSEPH HOPKINSON. 





1887. 

Look our ransomed shores around, 

Peace and safety we have found! 
Welcome, friends who once were foes! 
Welcome, friends who once were foes, 

To all the conquering years have gained,— 

A nation’s rights, a race unchained ! 
Children of the day new-born, 

Mindful of its glorious morn, 
Let the pledge our Fathers signed, 
Heart to heart forever bind ! 
While the stars of heaven shall burn, 
While the ocean tides return, 
Ever may the circling sun 
Find the Many still are One! 

Graven deep with edge of steel, 

Crowned with Victory’s crimson seal, 

All the world their names shall read ! 
All the world their names shall read, 

Enrolled with His, the Chief that led 

The hosts, whose blood for us was shed. 
Pay our sires their children’s debt, 
Love and honor,—nor forget 
Only Union’s golden key 
Guards the Ark of Liberty ! 

While the stars, etc. 
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Hail, Columbia ! strong and free, 
Throned in hearts from sea to sea ! 
Thy march triumphant still pursue ! 
Thy march triumphant still pursue 
With peaceful stride from zone to zone, 
Till Freedom finds the world her own ! 
Blest in Union’s holy ties, 
Let our grateful song arise,— 
Every voice its tribute lend,— 
All in loving chorus blend ! 


While the stars, etc. 


{BEVERLY FARMS, MASS., OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


August 29th, 1887. 





A NATIONAL HYMN. 
I, 
HAIL, Freedom! thy bright crest 
And gleaming shield, thrice blest, 
Mirror the glories of a world thine own ; 
Hail, heavenborn Peace! Our sight 
(Led by thy gentle light 
Shows us thy paths with deathless flowers strown. 
Peace, daughter of a strife sublime, 
_Abide with us till strife be lost in endless time. 
[Cuorus, to be repeated after each stanza :] 
Thy sun is risen, and shall not set 
Upon thy day divine! 
Ages of unborn ages yet, 
America, are thine! 


II. 
‘Her one hand seals with gold 
“The portals of night’s fold, 
er other the broad gates of dawn unbars ; 

O’er silent wastes of snows, 
Crowning her lofty brows, 

Gleams high her diadem of northern stars ; 
While clothed in garlands of warm flowers, 


‘Round Freedom’s feet the South her wealth of beauty showers. 


Ill. 
Sweet is the toil of peace, 
Sweet the year’s rich increase 
To loyal men who live by Freedom’s laws ; 
And in war's fierce alarms 
God gives stout hearts and arms 
To freemen sworn to save a rightful cause. 
Fear none, trust God, maintain the right, 
And triumph in unbroken union’s peerless might. 
IV. 
(This stanza is intended only for the Centennial.) 
“Welded in war's fierce flame, 
Forged on the hearth of fame, 
The sacred Constitution was ordained ; 
“Tried in the fire of time, 
“Tempered in woes sublime, 
An age has passed and left it yet unstained. 
‘God grant its glories still may shine 
While ages fade forgotten in time’s slow decline! 


V. 
Honor the few who shared 
Freedom’s first fight, and dared 
To face war’s desperate tide at the full flood ; 
‘Who fell on hard-won ground, 
And into Freedom’s wound 


Poured the sweet balsam of their brave heart’s blood. 


‘They fell, but o’er their glorious grave 
Floats free the banner A the cause they died to save. 
VI. 
In radiance heavenly fair 
Floats on the peaceful air 
That flag that never stooped from victory’s pride ; 
‘Those stars that softly gleam, 
‘Those stripes that o’er us stream, 
In war's grand agony were sanctified ; 
A holy standard, pure and free, 
To light the home of peace or blaze in victory. 
VII. 
Father, whose mighty power 
Shields us through life’s short hour, 
To thee we pray: Bless us and keep us free ; 
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All that is past forgive, 
Teach us henceforth to live, 

That through our country we may honor thee; 
And, when this mortal life shall cease, 
Take thou at last our souls to thine eternal peace. 


SORRENTO, August Ist, 1887. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 





American Authors and British Pirates. 
[Extracts from an article by Brander Matthews in the September 
New Princeton Review.) 

Now and again, in this country, when we see on every news- 
stand in every street, and at every railroad-station, half a dozen or 
half a score rival reprints of ‘Called Back,’ or of ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines,’ or of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ we have brought before 
us with burning distinctness the evidence of the great wrong which 
American pirates have done and are doing to British authors. But 
from the nature of things, here in these United States, we cannot 
see as clearly the great wrong which British pirates have done and 
are doing to American authors. As most American publishers 
now deal fairly with the foreigner, and treat him as though he were 
a native, despite the fact that they have no protection against the 
competition of any freebooter who may undersell them ‘ because 
he steals his brooms ready-made,’ so there are also many honor- 
able publishing houses in Great Britain, which scorn to take what 
is not their own, and which have direct dealings with the author 
whenever they wish to issue an American book. Yet there are 
also in England now not a few publishers who are quite as bold as 
the American pirates; and, as we shall see, sometimes more un- 
scrupulous and -unblushing than these. In the past there have 
been fewer American books worth stealing, and the traditions of 
the publishing trade in England have not fostered a needless re- 
liance on the foreign author ; but, when all allowance is made, it is 
to be said that the British pirate is not at all inferior in enterprise 
to the American pirate, nor is he more infrequent. 


Let us glance through the catalogue of Messrs. Frederick Warne 
& Co., a house which devotes itself chiefly to the dissemination of 
cheap books, and which has a habit of grouping a large proportion 
of its publications into series. One of them, ‘ Warne’s Star Series,’ 
contained, in 1885, ninety-one numbers, and of these I have been 
able to identify thirty-six as of American authorship ; among them 
are ‘ The Wide Wide World,’ * The Prince of the House of David,’ 
‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘ Little Women,’ 
‘Ben Hur,’ and six of Mr. E. P. Roe’s stories. The publishers, 
with fine irony, announce that ‘ Warne’s Star Series’ is ‘a popular 
edition of well-known books, many copyright.’ Another series, 
called ‘ Warne’s Select Books,’ contained nineteen numbers, and of 
these all but two were by American authors, including Miss Cum- 
mings’s ‘ Lamplighter,’ and three stories by Mr..E. P. Roe. In the 
most important of the collections of this house, the ‘Chandos 
Classics,’ a ‘ series of standard works in poetry, history, and general 
literature,’ four American books were to be found—Longfellow’s. 
poems, and Hawthorne’s ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,’ ‘ Twice- 
told Tales,’ and ‘ Tanglewood Tales.’ 

Chief among the rivals of Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. in the 
pleasant and profitable work of introducing American authors to 
the British public without so much as a by-your-leave, are Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Tyler. They, too, have their several series. One 
of these is the ‘Home Treasure Library,’ as to which we are in- 
formed that ‘it is the intention of the publishers that a tone of pure 
morality and lofty aim shall characterize the whole of the volumes 
in this library.’ Of the thirty-eight volumes in the ‘Home Treas- 
ure Library,’ thirty were written by American authors, including 
Professor Ingraham, Miss Alcott, Mrs. Whitney, and Miss Weth- 
erell (from whom six books have been borrowed). Into the ‘Good 
Worth Library’ the publishers kindly inform us that ‘no works 
have been admitted in which the three requisites for good worth in 
a book—namely, the promotion of knowledge, the furtherance of 
wisdom, and the charm of amusement,—are not combined;’ and 
an examination of the catalogue of the ‘Good Worth Library’ re- 
veals that the British publishers found the three requisites in at 
least seven American books, by Mr. Beecher, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
J. T. Headley, Mr. T. T. Munger, and Prof. William Mathews. 

A third series is the ‘Good Tone Library,’ and ‘the publishers’ 
—so they tell us—‘ have not bestowed this title ona series of books 
without good reason,’ since ‘the volumes included under this head 
are those really high-class works which are most calculated to 
elevate the mind and give a high tone to the character.’ It speaks 
ill for English literature when we find that there are only a score 
of these high-toned books, and that all of these, excepting only 
three, have been forced across the Atlantic as foreign missiona- 
ries. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Little Women’ is No. 15, and No. 16 is ‘Good 
Wives,’ a ‘ sequel to above ’—a typical example of the willingness 
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of English publishers of a certain type to alter the titles of Ameri- 
can books without right or reason. Another example of this per- 
nicious custom can be found in yet another collection issued by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Tyler, a series of ‘Favorite Authors,’ in 
which we discover not only Mr. John Habberton’s ‘ Helen’s Babies’ 
and ‘ Other People’s Children ’ (in one volume), but also accredited 
to the same author ‘Grown-up Babies and Other People,’ a book 
not to be found under that name in any American catalogue. 
There are twenty-seven volumes of ‘Favorite Authors,’ and of 
these seven by American authors have been impressed by a process 
as harsh as that which caused the War of 1812. . . . They 
publish also ‘The People’s Standard Library,’ and declare that 
‘the volumes included in this series have made for themselves a 
place and a name in English literature which will last as long as 
the language endures. No library can be considered complete 
without them.’ In 1885 there were less than one hundred volumes 
in ‘The People’s Standard Library,’ and of these nearly twenty 
were of American authorship. Among them were the poems of 
Longfellow, Poe, Lowell and Whittier. The proportion of Ameri- 
can books in this library was smaller than in most of the other 
similar series issued by the same publishers. Perhaps this propor- 
tion is largest in the ‘ Lily Series,’ which contained seventy-nine 
books, of which not more than nineteen can be ascribed to English 
writers—and of the nationality of some of these nineteen I am not 
at all sure. And in like manner Mr. Beecher, Dr. Wil- 
liam Mathews, Mr. George Cary Eggleston, and other Americans 
supply about half of the volumes of the ‘ Friendly Counsel Series,’ 
the object of which is ‘to spread abroad for the reading public the 
good words of the present, and preserve for them (szc) the wisdom 
of the past.’ 

Not unlike certain of these series published by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Tyler are several of the series issued by Messrs J. & R. 
Maxwell. Their ‘Illustrated Merry Folks’ Library,’ ‘in penny 
books, each book complete in itself, and containing thirty-two pages 
of matter full of fun and frolic, wit and wisdom, and of comic cuts,’ 
seems to extend to fifty-two members, of which apparently almost 
every one is attributed to an American author, although the titles 
of some of these works will, no doubt, surprise those who are — 
privileged to read American literature in America. I do not thin 
I exaggerate when I say that the most devoted admirers of these 
authors are unacquainted with ‘ Tid Bits,’ by Mr. Bret Harte ; with 
‘Rich Sells and Horrid Hoaxes,’ by Mr. John Habberton ; with ‘ Fie, 
Fie, you Flirt,’ by Mr. J.G. Saxe, and with ‘ Yankee Ticklers,’ by 
Doctor Holmes. Messrs. J. & R. Maxwell are also the publishers 
of another collection, which is closely akin to this in subject and 
authorship, and to which they have humorously given the singularly 
inappropriate name of ‘ The Britannia Series.’ 

It is understood that Mr. J. Maxwell, the senior partner of this 
firm, is now the husband of the lady known in the history of English 

rose fiction as Miss M. E, Braddon, alady who has been loud and 

requent in her protests against the misdeeds of the American 

pirates in reprinting her books exactly as she wrote them, and by 
the titles she gave them. It is difficult to imagine just what Miss 
Braddon would have said had her ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ been in- 
cluded in some so-called ‘Columbian Library ’ as ‘ The Mystery of 
a Naughty Girl.’ 


Messrs. Warne & Co. have reprinted in England the series of 
‘ Night-Cap Stories,’ written by ‘ Aunt Fanny’ (Mrs. Barrow), ‘ with- 
out the permission of payment of the author,’ so a friend of hers 
writes to me: ‘ When in London Mrs. Barrow called on the pub- 
lishers and was received with great politeness. She expressed her 
desire for a set of the English edition to take back with her to 
America, and was answered that they were quite ready to let her have 
the copies she required—at the essing price. ‘“ But that is not 
what I mean,” the American authoress responded ; “ you have sold 
many thousands of my books and I have never received a penny. 
I would like at least to have a set of the books to take home with 
me to New York.” And again she was told that they would be 
happy to give her the volumes—on receipt of the price. Mrs. Bar- 
row departed indignantly, without even a complimentary copy of 
her own books.’ 


Mr. Noah Brooks's ‘ Boy Emigrants’ was ee in England, 
by the London Religious Publication Society, which paid the author 
a trifling sum for writing an introduction, but never proffered a 
poe for the book itself, although its managers boasted that they 

ad sold more copies in England than were issued in America. 
Throughout the book dollars and cents were changed to pounds, 
shillings, and pence—yet none of the latter ever reached the Ameri- 
can author. Other similar changes of a minor character were made 
here and there. They then had the impudence to propose to Mr. 
Brooks to write an introduction to his base-ball story, ‘The Fair- 
port Nine,’ and they would take that also and change the game to 
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cricket! Mr. Brooks, in sending me these faets, added that he had 
in his possession a pirated British edition of one of Mr. Bret Harte’s: 
books, to which is prefixed—as original—a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Harte contributed by Mr. Brooks to Scrzbner’s Monthly. 

Of Mr. O. B. Bunce’s ingenious little manual of manners, ‘ Don’t,’ 
three editions were issued in England. They had a large sale—F 
can remember that one cmmamer T saw one or another of them at 
almost every railway book-stall I noticed,—but all that the Ameri- 
cari author received from three English publishers was a single 
five-pound note. I believe, also, that at least one of the editions 
was adapted to suit the English taste, and the exigencies of that 
sete of our common language which is now spoken in.Great 

ritain and her colonial dependencies. 

Mr. John Habberton’s amusing study of juvenile depravity, 
‘Helen’s Babies,’ appeared in nine reprints in England and Scotland, 
and for only three of these did the American author receive any- 
thing, although application was made to the publishers of all. One 
day, three years after the first issue of the book, several copies of ai 
penny edition reached Mr. Habberton by mail—with postage over- 
due. Other of the same author’s books, which appeared almost 
immediately after ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ were reprinted by many of the 
same English publishers with little or no reward to Mr. Habberton ; 
and he has suffered, besides, from the predatory invasions of two 
publishing-houses in Canada and two more in Australia. 


The experience of the late Doctor Holland with one of his books 
was ve like that of Mr. Habberton with ‘ Other People’s 
Children.’ The English courts have held that under certain cir- 
cumstances prior publication in Great Britain will give an author 
copyright in England, whatever his nationality may be. Thus, by 

ublishing the whole of ‘Other People’s Children,’ as a book, in: 
Soatunt before the end of the story was published serially in a 
periodical in America, Mr. Habberton endeavored to protect his 
work—not altogether successfully, as we have seen. In like manner, 
Doctor Holland had caused the number of Scrzbner’s Monthhr 
for September, 1873, to be issued in London before it was pub- 
lished in New York, and this number contained the final instalment 
of his story, ‘Arthur Bonnicastle.’ The earlier chapters were not 
brought under the protection of the English law, and Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Tyler took advantage of this to include Doctor Holland’s. 
book in their series of ‘ Favorite Authors, British and Foreign,” 
condensing the contents of the final instalment into less than two 
pages of barren paraphrase, and defending this outrage on litera- 
ture in a preface of eleven pages. The titlepage of their edition: 
sets forth that it is ‘Arthur Bonnicastle.’ By J. G. Holland, author 
of “ Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,’ ete.. (The concluding chapter by 
another hand.) With a Preface to this Particular Edition.’ ‘ 


The experience of General Lew Wallace with Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co. is perhaps even more peculiar than this. When 
General Wallace was last in London, he went to Warne’s shop, 
and bought a copy of ‘Ben Hur.’ He examined it for a minute, 
and then asked to see the head of the firm, whose attention he 
called to certain alterations made in England without any authority 
from him. ‘I see you have changed my title,’ said General Wallace ; 
‘and you have written an entirely new preface and signed my name 
to it.” The publisher hesitated, and at last stammered forth that 
they had thought they could improve upon it. ‘And have yow 
taken any other liberties with my book 2’ pursued General Wallace,,. 
and Mr. Warne answered that they had left out the story of Ben 
Hur, and made a few minor changes. And the British publisher 
who made this confession, has never offered to make any payment 
to the American author, whom he had despoiled and: whose work 
he had disfigured. . 


In the preface to the ‘ Sketch Book,’ Washington Irving tells us. 
how Sir Walter Scott kindly helped him to make an arrangement 
with Mr. John Murray for the final gece oom of that book in Eng- 
land; and the story of the English publisher’s honorable dealing 
with the American author is now well: known. Not a few other 
houses in Great Britain are wont to act with the same honesty. I 
think it would be impossible to find a stolen book on the lists of 
Messrs. Longman & Co., or of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.,. although 
the books of American authors. are common enough: on their cata- 
logues. Mr. Henry James and Mr. Marion Crawford have intrusted 
the publication of most of their latest books to Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., not only in Great Britain, but in the United States also,. 
which is evidence that.they thought they had been well treated in 
England. Messrs. Chatto & Windus succeeded to the business of 
one of the most ferocious of British pirates, John Camden Hotten, 
against whose barbarity ‘ Mark Twain’ protested in vain; at once 
the new firm turned over a new leaf, and they are now the author- 
ized English publishers not only of ‘Mark Twain’ but. of at least 
half a dozen other American authors, with whom their relations are 
as pleasant as they are profitable. And Mr. Murray, Messrs, 
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Longman & Co., Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus are but a few out of many—out of a majority, it may be, 
of British publishers. I trust that no reader of these pages will 
carelessly believe that they were prepared as a general indictment 
of the publishing trade of Great Britain. Among English publish- 
ers, as among American publishers, there are good men and bad ; 
there are menof marked integrity, there are men of obvious dishon- 
esty, and there are men of every grade between the two. 

At bottom, the publishers, good or bad, are not to blame; it is 
the condition of the law which is at fault. While men are legally 
permitted to make money by seizing the literary property of others, 
some will yield to temptation, and take what is not theirs to take. 
The remedy is to change the law. The remedy is to let the Amer- 
ican author control his own book in Great Britain as in the United 
States, and to let the English author do likewise. . As long as the 
present conditions obtain, and as long as human nature is weak, as 
we know it to be now, just so long we may expect to see a preface 
to ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ by Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, and to protest in vain oe the publication of ‘ Yankee 
Ticklers,’ by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

It is often said that the people of the United States are both 
proud of the authors of America and fond of them. If this be the 
case, there is now an opportunity to give a practical proof of this 
pride and of this affection by allowing these authors to control their 
own works on both sides of the Atlantic, by relieving them of the 
fear of piracy abroad, and by freeing them, at home, from the com- 
petition with stolen goods. 
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The Magazines. 

In Harper's we have first ‘Our Summer’s Outing,’ by Kate 
Field, describing the miseries of the average summer boarder, with 
an amusing summary of gains and losses which suggests that 
those who stayed at home certainly had their innings. Descriptive 
articles include Mrs. Davis’s ‘Here and There in the South’— 
which, with Gibson’s graceful illustrations, brings the There Here 
with vivid distinctness; ‘A Dead Portuguese City in India,’ by 
Rev. John F. Hurst; and ‘The Smallest of American Republics’ 
(Costa Rica), by Wm. E. Curtis. A suggestive and interesting 
paper is on ‘The Curative Uses of Water,’ in which Dr. T. M. 
Coan discusses the cold- and the hot-water crazes, the effects of 
medicinal waters, and the advantages and disadvantages of both 
drinking and bathing. age James’s article on John S. Sargent 
pleases us more, if anything, than the illustrations from that artist’s 
portraits. Mr. Stedman, who writes too seldom, gives us a spirited 

oem on ‘Aaron Burr’s Wooing.’ ‘Narka’ and ‘ April Hopes’ 
Eaeer the excellent example set them by Tennyson’s Brook; and 
Constance Fennimore Woolson contributes a short story, ‘ At the 
Chateau of Corinne.’ 


Scrzbner’s is full of good pictures. The leading article is on 
‘The Paris School of Fine Arts,’ by a graduate, Henry O. Avery, 
who describes the founding and growth of the school, the architec- 
ture of its buildings, the methods of instruction, and the compe- 
tition for prizes, the illustrations being made from Government 
Photographs. The Thackeray Letters for the month—the last in- 
stalment—are the least interesting of the series. Prof. Shaler con- 
tributes a very interesting article on ‘Caverns and Cavern Life,’ 
with picturesque illustrations. In ‘The Bucolic Dialect of the 
Plains ’ Louis Swinburne tells how ranchmen and cowboys help to 
build up a language. ‘In the Village of Viger,’ by Duncan C. 
Scott, is a striking little story full of Canadian local color. Octave 
Thanet’s story of ‘The apes gn on Jeffy’ is a pathetic tale of the 
Arkansas river-bottoms ; and ‘ The Sacred Flame of Torin Ji’ re- 
solves itself into a hymeneal torch. Gamaliel Bradford writes of 
‘ Municipal Government,’ with suggestions of remedies for existing 
evils. 

The American Magazine is coming to the front. The October 
number has good pictures and a varied table of contents. A por- 
trait of W. W. Corcoran is the frontispiece. ‘The Mountain that 
Smokes’ is an account by Arthur H. Noll of the ascent of Popo- 
catepetl—a summit 3,000 feet higher than any Alpine peak. C. B. 
Adams describes the crowded life of Peking, as it appears to an 
American resident. ‘A Pot-Hunter’s Paradise’ is Col. C. L. Nor- 
ton’s description of a trip by canoe to Penrose Ferry, near Philadel- 
phia, enlivened by duck-shooting and War reminiscences. The most 
delightful paper is one by Grant Allen, called ‘My Lares and 
Penates,’ giving an account of the vast amount of personal history 
held even by the bric-a-brac of a household, this special history 
being of particular interest because the pleasant cottage at Dorking 
contains so many things associated with famous personages. 
‘Some very clever illustrations accompany Mrs. Rollins’s fable of 
‘The Inklings,’ in which a Philosopher who composes an Essay on 
‘The Illimitability of the Infinite’ is reminded by the Inkstand, the 
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Pen, the Penwiper, the Blotter, and the Ink-eraser of his writing- 
table, that ‘think’ is merely a convenient abbreviation of ‘th’ ink.’ 
A poem by Hamlin Garland on ‘ Prairie Memories’ gives effectively 
that peculiar suggestion of the sea which is the first impression of 
the prairie. 

Itis indisputably one of the pleasant features of Zhe Forum that it 
is not an ‘organ.’ It has no policy to support—no voice to look 
tremblingly after its own echoes, lest something in one article should 
be inconsistent with something in another; and the editor, thus 
agreeably relieved from the responsibility of making everything 
tally, presents us each month with a varied table of contents on popu- 
lar subjects, which interests from the uncertainty as to the point of 
view to be taken. Speaker Carlyle opens the October number 
with an article on ‘The Continuance of Democratic Rule,’ from the 
Democratic point of view. It is needless to add, perhaps, that he 
thinks Democratic rule should be continued. This is followed by 
an admirable paper from Bishop Huntington on ‘ Education and 
Lawlessness ’"— a much-needed plea for more respect for authority 
in education, in politics, and in religion. Judge Kelley writes of 
the threatening danger of ‘ The Treasury Surplus.’ Prof. Davidson’s 
paper on ‘ Aristocracy and Humanity’ is one of those iterations of 
theoretical phrases which remind one of the simple stories made im- 
pressive to childish ears by much emphasis on the narrator’s part. 
We cannot commend too highly the article called ‘Is America 
Europeanizing ?’ in which Rev. Coleman Adams administers a bit 
of cheerful and well-grounded advice to the pessimists. Prof. 
Huiginn gives an entertaining account of ‘ The Anathema of the 
Roman Church,’ of which millions of human beings stand in awe. 
The nice distinctions between different grades of anathema are 
pointed out. Prof. Lesley has a spirited paper on ‘ The Object of Life ;’ 
in ‘Ousting Shakspeare,’ Prof. Richard A. Proctor pays a fitting 
tribute to the foolishness of the Donnelly cipher; and Miss Jean- 
nette L. Gilder makes the current contribution to the ‘ Books that 
have Helped Me’ series. In the closing article Mrs. Rollins draws 
a parallel between the slavery of the South and the slavery of the 
tenement-house system. Her paper, called ‘ The New Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ deals with an evil which certainly calls for heroic treatment. 


Notes 


THE Christmas Harfger'’s will contain, for the first time in the 
history of the magazine, a colored plate illustrating an article on 
the ‘Gems of the United States.’ The delicacy of this plate may 
be realized from the fact that it requires twenty printings. This 
number will also contain Christmas stories by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Egbert Craddock and Capt. Charles King. Miss Baylor will 
havea story, but it will not be on a Christmas subject. The poems 
of the number will be by T. B. Aldrich, Andrew Lang, Wm. Black 
and Will Carleton. Praed’s poem ‘ The Vicar’ will be given, with 
illustrations by Mr. Abbey, one of which will form the frontispiece. 
Not the least attractive feature of the number will be ‘ Five o’clock 
Tea,’ a farce by W. D. Howells. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons are on the point of publishing ‘ Living 
Lights,’ by C. F. Holder, author of ‘The Ivory King;’ ‘Christian 
Facts and Forces,’ by Dr. Newman Smyth; and new editions of 
W. T. Hornaday’s ‘Two Years in the Jungle’ and Prof. Sopho- 
cles’s ‘Greek Lexicon,’ the latter a memorial edition, supervised 
by Prof. J. H. Thayer. 


—lIn view of the performance of the crack British yacht in Ameri- 
can waters last Tuesday, the announcement by Frederick A. Stokes 
of ‘ Thistle-Drift,’ by John Vance Cheney, is of timely interest. 

—A weekly journal devoted to forestry, landscape-gardening 
and related subjects is, we understand, to be started in this city 
about November 1. Mr. David A. Munro, at present connected 
with the publishing-house of Harper & Bros., will be its business 
manager. 


—Mr. Henry Norman, of the editorial staff of The Pall Mak 
Gazette, has just passed through New York on his way to Canada, 
on a trip which should bear rich fruits for that paper. He has 
been commissioned to make a tour of the world, and report, ina 
series of articles, the result of his observations and interviews in all 
quarters of that Empire on which the sun never sets. He is not 
on an ‘interviewing’ errand, in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
but will meet and talk with representative people in each of the 
various colonies and dependencies of the Crown, and embody his 
gleanings in letters which will be editorial rather than reporterial in 
character. The information as to the present state of the British 
Empire which Mr. Norman will acquire on this extended tour will 
be of great service to the Gazette indirectly, as well as immediately. 

—New editions of Oscar Fay Adams’s Handbooks of English 
and American Authors are about to be put forth from the River- 
side Press. This will be the fifth edition of the American volume. 
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—Frederick Warne & Co. announce new editions of Grimm’s 
Fairy-Tales, ‘The Arabian Nights,’ Marryat’s ‘Poor Jack,’ and 
Warburton’s ‘ The Crescent and the Cross.’ They will also pub- 
lish ‘A Long Delay,’ by Thomas Keyworth; ‘ Young England’s 
Nursery Rhymes,’ illustrated by Constance Haslewood ; and other 
books he youngand old. ‘The new volume in Warne’s Continental 
Library,’ we are told, ‘ will be a translation of “ Harlette,” by the 
Countess of , author of “ Wanda.”’ As ‘Wanda’ was 
written by Ouida, who writes in English, we do not know just what 
this announcement means. 


—Messrs. Ticknor & Co. will publish to-day (Saturday) a new 
and cheaper library edition of the Ticknor Series of Octavo Poets; 
also of Howells’s ‘ Tuscan Cities’ and J. L. Stoddard’s ‘ Red-Letter 
Days Abroad.’ They will issue also ‘ Longfellow’s Prose Birthday- 
Book,’ extracted from his journals ; Chatterji’s English translation 
of ‘The Bhagavad Gita ;’ and new and cheaper editions of ‘ Poets 
and Etchers’ and Ipsen’s illustrations to Mrs. Browning’s ‘Son- 
nets from the Portuguese.’ 


—The Christmas Scrzbner’s is already on the press. In the 
November number will be three photographic views of Stagg, the 
Yale pitcher. 

—‘ The Palace in the Garden,’ a children’s story by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, will be published this week by Mr. Whittaker, who will 
issue also an edition, from new plates, of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. 


—The Christian Union will publish, on October 6, a report of 
the Lake Mohonk Conference ; also, an illustrated supplement con- 
taining portraits of Senator Dawes, Gen. Armstrong, Capt. Pratt, 
Mrs. Jackson, pictures of Hampton Institute and the fruits of In- 
dian training in the Carlisle School, and articles by Senator Dawes, 
Capt. Pratt, Gen. Armstrong, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and others. 
This supplement will be of special value to all workers in the Indian 
cause, both in giving information and arousing interest. 





—‘ White Cockades,’ by Edward Irenzeus Stevenson, now in the 
Scribner’s press, was originally designed for a play, the action of 
the story occupying little more thana night. The younger Pre- 
tender, the ‘Seven Men of Glenmoriston,’ and incidents of Stuart’s 
flight across Inverness are treated of in the little book. 


—The November Harfer’s will contain a short story by Miss 
Amélie Rives, called ‘ The Story of Arnon,’ Arnon being the fourth 
son of Noah. It is said, by some of those who have seen the 
manuscript, that this story will make a sensation in the literary 
world. In the same number Theo. Child will have a profusely illus- 
trated article on ‘Chantilly: The Chateau and the Collection ;’ and 
Robert Burns Wilson one of his longest poems, a ‘Chant of the 
Woodland Spirit.’ Mr. Howells’s ‘April Hopes’ and Miss O’- 
Meara’s ‘ Narka’ will be concluded in this number. 


—Mr. O’Connor Power is r peee as saying of Miss Lawless’s 
forthcoming ‘ Story of Ireland’: ‘We get a glimpse of legendary 
Ireland, and a vivid picture of early Irish civilization. The incur- 
sions of the Danes are described with graphic power, and the 
record of the Anglo-Norman invasion is presented with faithful 
accuracy. In like manner, the consequences of the Reformation 
and the much-disputed accounts of Cromwell’s campaign are 
touched upon with iy a impartiality. The career of O’Con- 
nell and the struggle for Catholic emancipation are vividly por- 
trayed. The conclusions on the present Home-Rule controversy 
are characterized by similar fairness and impartiality of statement.’ 


—The October issues in Ticknor’s Paper Series will be ‘ Miss 
Ludington’s Sister,’ by Edward Bellamy, to-day; and ‘ Aunt Ser- 
ena,’ by Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘ Guenn,’ Oct. 15. 


—The Industrial Education Association announces that free 
ublic lectures on educational subjects will be given in the College 
or the Training of Teachers, 9 Galenaty Place, on Tuesday and 

Friday afternoons, throughout the winter, at 4 0’clock: President 
Hunter of the Normal College will deliver a course of four lectures 
on ‘Normal Methods of Teaching the Three £’S,’ as follows: 
Oct. 4, ‘Reading and Spelling,’ Oct. 7, ‘Writing and Drawing,’ 
Oct. 11, ‘ Arithmetic,’ Oct. 14, ‘Geography and History.’ Teachers 
and others interested in education are invited to attend. For in- 
formation concerning the Association’s industrial art classes for 
public school teachers and others, address H. R. Burns, Superin- 
tendent. : 

—The Century will soon publish a series of papers, by Charles 
de Kay, on the ethnology and customs, landscape, town life, litera- 
ture and arts of Ireland. The illustrations will be, in large part, by 
J. W. Alexander, from sketches made last year. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish to-day (Saturday) ‘The 
World to Come,’ being sermons by Rev. William B. Wright, re- 
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cently pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, and author of 
‘ Ancient Cities ;’ ‘ Knitters in the Sun,’ being short stories by Oc- 
tave Thanet; Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ decorated with leaves 
from the Acadian forests; ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ edited by Rev. 
John Brown, author of a Life of Bunyan; a new Fireside Edition 
of the Works of Thomas De Quincey, in six volumes; and Vol. 8 
(‘Romano-British Remains’: Part II.), of ‘The Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine Library.’ 

+ —The following literary notes are cabled from abroad: Sampson 
Low & Co. are about to publish the ‘ Recollections of a Minister to 
France,’ by E. B. Washburne. The Memoirs of Count Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, diplomat, canal-digger, cosmopolite, are shortly to ap- 
pear simultaneously in six languages. Senor Castelar, ex-Premier 
of Spain, has written a book entitled ‘Celebrated Women of His- 
tory.’ 

—George Willis Cooke will lecture as usual during the coming 
season, mainly on ‘ Woman in Literatnre, or the Intellectual, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Advancement of Women from the Time of 
Elizabeth to that of Victoria’—a course of six lectures. He has 
also a course of three lectures on the life and poetry of Robert 
Browning, the special topics being ‘Browning as a Man and a 
Poet,’ ‘ Browning's Dramatic Genius,’ and ‘ The Religious Teachings 
of Robert Browning.’ His address is Dedham, Mass. 

—Of Mr. Stockton’s books Messrs. Scribner have sold 110,000 
copies; of Mrs. Burnett’s ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ they announce 
the thirtieth thousand. 


—The famous Révue de Paris (with et de St. Petersburg added 
to its title) is to be revived under the direction of Arséne Houssaye, 
Armand Silvestre and Jehan Soudan, and with a corps of contrib- 
utors which includes the names of Dumas //s, Renan, Barbe 
d’ Aurévilly, Sardou, Jules Simon, Pasteur, Henry Fouquier, J. J. 
Weiss, Rochefort, Vacquerie, Charcot, Anatole de la Forge, and 
Camille Flammarion. 

—The Atheneum announces ‘Pine and Palm,’ ‘an American 
novel from the pen of Mr. Moncure Conway.’ 

—Some of the sixteen essays in the forthcoming second volume 
of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘Virginibus Puerisque’ are new, but most of 
them are old. ‘An Old Scotch Gardener,’ for instance, was prob- 
ably his first contribution to periodical literature. It appeared, 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, in a college monthly of which he was 
one of the editors while at Edinburgh University. 

—An International Literary Congress will be opened at Madrid 
on October 9 by the Queen of Spain. 





Publications Received 
Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this coli Further notice oy 


any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 


Ashton, Fa Dawn of the XIXth Century in England. $3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Austin, G. L. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: His Life, His Works, His Friend- 

| Das on scas .b66 hss. Aiesincaetekascasdéodesé -Boston: Lee & She a 
Barr, A. E. A Border Shepherdess. $1.00 Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, No. 5. soc a sewamens The Century Co. 
Brown, H. J. Is it Shakspeare’s Confession ?.... Washington : A. S. Witherbee & Co. 
Church, Rev. A. J. The Count of the Saxon Shore. $r1.50..... G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 











Cotillion Almanac for 1888. 95C........cccccoscccccccscccesces Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
Fairbairn, R. B. Morality. $50 abe bd Sains Rew sthhebewnbien Thomas ittaker. 
Finley, M. Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn. $1.25. ........ ...+.++ Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Gladden, W. Parish Proulems,, «00 60.s0. -cccccccesse0-ccccccetscss The Century Co, 
Hole, Rev. C. The Theological Educator Thomas Whittaker. 
Holmes, O. W. Our Hundred Days in Europe. $1.50. 
i : oston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hugo, V. Les Misérables. Tr. by I. F. Hapgood. Vols. I. Il. II. $1.50 each, 
: . sh Crowell & Co 
Irving, Tales from. rst and and series. 20C.......2. 20-00-00 G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Ais Eis. WD RID NID Ts 0.465 bcccancsdce.covseccces Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
se H. E. H. Diane de Breteuille. rgc.............000+2- Harper & Bros. 
nox, 


-_ Decisive Battles since Waterloo, 1815-87. $2.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Kroeker, K. F. New Fairy-Tales from Brentano. $2.00....A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
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